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Organizing for Coop- 
erative Curriculum Ef- 
forts—How do _ groups 
organize for curriculum 
effort in a state-wide pro- 
gram, a city system, or in 
a rural county? What 
principles of organization 
hold true when planning 
for instructional change 
in one school, making 
provisions for lay par- 
ticipation, guiding teach- 
ers in classroom research, 
promoting planning be- 
tween teachers of differ- 
ent subjects, utilizing pu- 
pil suggestions in group 
planning? 

These and other ques- 
tions are answered in two 
sections of the April issue. 
Contributions from per- 
sons in various organiza- 
tional set-ups are edited 
by Alexander Frazier, 
one of our advisory edi- 
tors. Anne Hoppock, of 
the Publications Com- 
mittee, undertakes a simi- 
lar responsibility in sum- 
marizing accounts of the 
ways organization has 
helped in accomplishing 
specific tasks. 

In a third section Hilda 
Taba discusses pertinent 
issues in curriculum 
study; Leo Shapiro draws 
attention to  character- 
istics of intercultural 
workshops; Samuel Ever- 
ett reviews basic prin- 
ciples of organization; 
and Hugh Wood and 
John Toulouse review 
state provisions for cur- 
riculum improvement. 
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Serving Today's Youth? —§ 


PAUL GRIM and VERNON ANDERSON 


At our request Paul Grim and Vernon Anderson, past and present 
chairmen of the ASCD Publications Committee, collected the follow- 
ing material based on statements from students and educators con- 
cerning the needs in secondary schools today. Both authors are associate 
professors of education—Vernon Anderson at the University of Con- 
necticut and Paul Grim at the University of Minnesota. 


What do youth of today think are the 
most important functions of the high 
school? 

In what ways is the modern high 
school best serving the needs of 
youth? 

In what areas is the high school fail- 
ing to make a satisfactory contribu- 
tion? 

What do principals, teachers, and 
leaders in secondary education feel 
are the most important problems 
which high schools must solve to- 
day? 

What barriers or blocks prevent the 
solution of these problems? 

What may be some possible solutions 
for the important problems facing 
our hish schools? 


In planning the curriculum of a high 
school, the real interests and needs of 
the students are too frequently neg- 
lected. In order to determine what 
some high school youth believe are the 
most important functions of high 
schools today, how effectively high 
schools are serving these functions, and 
in what areas high schools are failing 
to make contributions, we have turned 
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directly to high school youth.’ We se- 
lected students in five different high 
schools, distributed geographically to 
include one high school each in Con- 
necticut, Minnesota, Missouri, Califor- 
nia, and Oregon. These schools rep- 
resented the typical range of high 
school curriculums, with the largest 
number of students in the college pre- 
paratory curriculum, the next largest 
in the general curriculum, followed by 
business, commercial, and other voca- 
tional areas. These students were asked 
to respond to the following items: 
“The five most important things I ex- 
pect the high school to do for me in- 
clude:” “The high school is helping 
me most in these five ways:” “The high 
school is helping me least in these five 
ways:” Returns were received from 
271 students. 

Most of these schools were in rel- 
atively large cities. One, however, was 
a suburban school in a rather small city. 


1 The authors wish to express appreciation to the 
many contributors, including the students, who co- 
operated in this study. Many excellent contributions 
were not included because of lack of space. The 
writers wish to acknowledge the contribution of 
William Dreier, teaching assistant, University of 
Minnesota, for his valuable work in collecting and 
tabulating the data. 
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Perhaps results would have been differ- 
ent had we sampled high schools of va- 
riously representative sizes. Certainly 
the study does not presume to interpret 
what the high school youth in a very 
small or pn high school feels are his 
major problems. “Ne vertheless, we feel 
that the results do have some signifi- 
cance for all who are concerned with 
the problems of improving secondary 
education. Not only does it have im- 
plications for secondary schools, but also 
for teacher training institutions. 

In order to compare these results with 
the opinions of authorities concerning 
modern secondary education, we asked 
similar questions of outstanding leaders 
in the field. In all, thirty-six school 
superintendents, high school principals, 
teachers, college presidents, and lead- 
ers in secondary education in colleges 
and universities responded. We asked 
these authorities: “What are the five 
most important problems which sec- 


ondary educators must solve?” “What 
are the barriers or blocks to the solution 
of these problems?” “What are the pos- 
sible solutions for the five most im- 
portant problems which secondary edu- 
cators must solve?” 


THE OPINIONS OF YOUTH 
What Do High School Youth Expect? 


The most frequently appearing re- 
sponses of students to the first item, 
listed in the order of frequency, are 
given below. 

A majority of all the responding stu- 
dents indicated that vocational explora- 
tion and training were important fune- 
tions which they expected the high 
school to render. They said, “The high 
school should help prepare me for an 
occupation,” or, “The high school 
should help me choose a vocation.” The 
second most frequently mentioned func- 
tion of the high school was one which 
we have classified as human relations. 


Important Things I Expect the High School To Do for Me 


Number of 


Responses Area 


157 Vocational Explora- 
tion and Training 

117 Human Relations 

112 College Preparation 

78 Social Development 

75 Subject Matter 

66 Education 

64 Citizenship 

63 Study Habits and 
Skills 

46 Personality 

41 Friendships 


39 Character Traits 
38 World Problems 


Typical Statements 


“Help find what field interests me most” 


“Help me get along with other people” 
“Prepare me for college” 

“To help in my social adjustment” 
“Understanding of the studies I am taking” 
“To give me an all-round education” 
“Help me to be a good citizen” 

“Teach me better study habits” 


“Develop my personality” 
“To make good friends”; 
friends” 

“To build my character” 
“To give me a better understanding of the world’s 


“To learn to make more 


problems” 


38 Responsibility 


“Teach me to take on responsibility and carry 


through with it” 
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Many students stated that “High school 
should give me experiences in learning 
how to cooperate and work with 
others.” The third area was that of gen- 
eral college preparation. Fourth was 
the area of social development: “High 
school should help me learn how to 
meet people and how to conduct my- 
self in a social situation”; “It should 
help me in taking part in social activi- 
ties and in learning how to be socially at 
ease with others.” Fifth, these students 
felt that the school should help them 
master important areas of subject mat- 
er. The sixth category was the rather 
general one of “education.” Some typi- 
cal responses were: “The high school 
should give me a broad education”; “Tt 
should help educate me for the future”; 
“It should help prepare me for life.” 
Seventh, the important area of citizen- 
ship, was often expressed: “To teach 
me to practice good citizenship in and 
out of school.” Some students felt that 
the high school should “Teach me how 
to proportion my time.” Others em- 
phasized that they should learn how to 
concentrate and study. 

These youth felt that high school 
should help them dev elop pleasing per- 
sonalities. “It should give me poise and 
self confidence.” The tenth most fre- 
quently mentioned item dealt with 
friendships; a considerable number of 
students indicated that “High school 
should help me make and keep good 
friends.” The students were concerned 
about character traits: “It should help 
me choose to do right things and to 
grow up properly.” 

The last area classified above was 
that of responsibility. These youth said, 
“High school should help me to hold 
responsibilities given to me,” and “It 
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should teach me to develop a sense of 
dependability.” These, then, were the 
thirteen most frequently appearing gen- 
eral classifications. 

It is interesting to note that only four- 
teen students indicated the need for 
developing leadership in the high 
school. Only eleven mentioned the de- 
velopment of new interests. Twenty- 
four indicated that health was an im- 
portant function of the high school. 
Fourteen mentioned athletics and sports. 
To develop more critical thinking was 
mentioned by twenty students. Twen- 
ty-seven felt that the high school should 
help them develop more effectively 
their skills in conversation. 


What Do Youth Believe They Get? 


The listing on the next page indicates 
responses to our second item. 

Again, there was a wide distribution 
of scattered responses. Twenty-seven 
students, for example, indicated the 
area of clear thinking; twenty-six em- 
phasized the importance of world af- 
fairs; twenty-one felt that the high 
school was helping very effectively in 
the general area of leadership; nineteen 
listed that the high school was serving 
to widen their interests; twenty-five 
students felt that the high school was 
helping them quite effectively in the 
area of physical health; thirteen indi- 
cated that it was serving general cul- 
tural needs; ten mentioned that it was 
serving them in the area of avocation 
and leisure time. Only four students in- 
dicated that they felt the high school 
was serving them very effectively in 
the general problem of counseling and 
guidance. The same number felt that | 
the high school was serving them ade- | 
quately in the area of homemaking. 
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Number of 
Responses Area 
141 Human Relations 
104 Vocational Explora- 
tion and Training 
99 Social Development 
79 Study Habits and 
Skills 
75 Subject Matter 
68 Personality Traits 
63 Education and 
Knowledge 
62 Citizenship 
60 College Preparation 
47 Friendships 
42 Responsibility 
42 Character Traits 
Number of 
Responses Area 
119 Subject Matter 
67. Vocational 
54 , Individual 
Attention 
44 Study Habits 
41 Social Development 
38 Basic Skills 
28 Human relations 
24 Sports and Athletics 
23 Character Traits 
20 Home and Family 
Life Education 
19 Guidance and 
Counseling 
19 Personality 
Development 
March 1949 


The High School Is Helping Me Most in These Ways 


Typical Statements 


“Teaching me to work with other people, even of 
other races” 

“Giving me a view of many different occupations”; 
“Preparing me for an occupation” 

“To meet new people who come to this school” 
“Training me in good study habits” 


“Giving me a general knowledge of many different 
subjects” 

“To depend on myself”; “To develop my per- 
sonality” 

“Furthering me in my education”; “To get a good 
education” 

“Teaching me about democracy and Americanism”; 
“Making good citizens” 

“Giving me a knowledge of things I would need 
for a major in college” 

“Making good and lasting friends” 

“To hold responsibility” 

“Teaches me to be a good sport”; “Helping me to 
make the right choice” 


The High School Is Helping Me Least in These Ways 


Typical Statements 
“No time for extra reading, music”; ““Too much 
homework” 
“In planning for a later vocation” 
“Not enough individual attention given to students”; 
“Lack of teacher interest in pupil activities” 
“Helps me least in how to study” 
“Not helping me socially”; “Too many social 
groups” 
“More knowledge of writing, spelling, and reading” 
“More racial, religious, social respect” 
“No interest for those not in sports” 
“Not helping me morally”; “Little help in getting 
a good set of values” 
“Homemaking—sewing and clothing”; “Sex instruc- 
tion” 
“Personal guidance”; “Finding my true abilities and 
talents” 
“Development of personality and poise”; “Independ- 
ence and self-confidence” 
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How Are High Schools Failing Youth? 


In what areas are the high schools of 
today most ineffective? In those studied, 
we found the twelve areas (on the pre- 
ceding page) to be major ones in which 
students felt that the school was not ef- 
fectively serving their needs. 

A considerable number of students, 
sixty-one, failed to reply to this partic- 
ular item: “How the high school is 
helping me least.” Twice as many ‘stu- 
dents left this question blank as com- 
pared to those who failed to respond to 
the first two general questions. Why 
did these students fail to reveal wherein 
they felt the high school was serving 
them least? Two possible assumptions 
seem in order. Perhaps these students 
might be rather well satisfied with the 
services of their high schools, since the 
data presented with the second ques- 
tion indicates satisfaction with the high 
school in a wide range of responses. Or 
does it mean that these students have 
not developed the habit of thinking 
critically about the program in which 
they are engaged? 


What Do These Facts Indicate? 


Certain interpretations and conclu- 
sions may be drawn from the opinions 
of these students as expressed in reply 
to the three items. It is interesting 
to note that vocational exploration and 
training come first on the list of desir- 
able functions and second in the most 
helpful areas, as well as second in the 
least helpful areas, The apparent incon- 
sistency of the students’ responses in 
the second and third listings, that is, in 
indicating that in the vocational area 
they were receiving most help and at 
the same time least help, may be clari- 
fied in part from a closer analysis of the 
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data. One hundred and four students 
affirmed that their high schools were 
serving them satisfactorily in the voca- 
tional area; sixty-seven indicated that 
they were being served inadequately in 
this field. Examination of individual stu- 
dents’ replies reveals that these responses 
came from different students; this im- 
plies that twice as many felt satisfied 
with their schools’ vocational offerings 
as those who were dissatisfied. How- 
ever, when over twenty-five percent of 
the responding students indicate dissat- 
isfaction with their schools’ program in 
the important vocational area, some 
serious gaps are indicated. 

Significant is the fact that students 
place a high value on receiving help 
from the high school on their personal 
problems, friendships, and personality 
and social development; on their ability 
to get along with others; on improving 
study habits and skills; and on develop- 
ing civic responsibility. These objec- 
tives, emphasizing behavior changes, 
take their place beside the traditional 
subject matter learnings. 

In the minds of a majority of these 
young people, their high school is not 
meeting their needs in home and family 
life einicutins. in the basic skills, and 
even in the well-established area of 
sports and athletics. They feel a lack 
of guidance and attention to their in- 
dividual learning problems and adjust- 
ment problems, 


Tue OPINions oF AUTHORITIES 
What Are the Problems? 

The following is a composite of the 
responses to the first of three questions 
asked of thirty-six specialists in sec- 
ondary education. They were requested 
to list five problems. 
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The Most Important Problems ‘Secondary Educators Must Solve 


Number of 
Responses 


24 Change the curriculum to serve better the needs of all youth 

15 Build a curriculum based on life problems and needs of youth today 

13 Develop democratic classroom practices with students 

13 Develop better school and community relations—the community school 
13 Develop a better guidance program 

12 Exercise democracy in the administration of high schools 

10 Adjust the curriculum to the individual abilities and interests of students 


9 Provide better buildings and equipment 

7 Develop better in-service training programs for teachers 

7 Develop more functional vocational and terminal courses 

6 Build a better balance and relationship between the general and vocational 
curriculums 

5 Increase the holding power of the high school 

5 Develop and reflect a more adequate democratic philosophy among the staff 

5 Develop a better program of public relations 

5 Utilize research findings in the curriculum and method of the high school 

5 


the school 


Develop an evaluation program based on the philosophy and objectives of 


5 Point instruction toward behavior development and changes rather than 


mastery of subject matter 


The problem receiving the most fre- 
quent mention by these secondary ex- 
perts was that of making the curriculum 
of the modern secondary school better 
serve the needs of all youth. Comments 
gave evidence of a sincere desire to 
make the curriculum one of real life 
experiences: 
e¢ The multi-purpose function to American 
youth assumed by the secondary school means 
recognizing and offering a balanced educa- 
tional program that combines college prepara- 
tory, pre-professional, and vocational and job 
preparation, provides on-the-job training for 
out-of-school youth, without neglecting gen- 
eral education. This problem emphasizes the 
need for adjusting to the wide range of in- 
dividual differences, abilities, interests, and 
maturities found in the high school today. 

e Providing opportunities for productive 
work experiences, for “real life” activities that 
give experiences in the practical values and 
personal satisfactions of work habits, basic 
skills in communication, group activities and 
processes; extending the school program be- 
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yond the verbalisms and make-believe of for- 
mal courses with their non-objective outcomes 
that are little source of satisfaction for the 
“non-verbal” students and for the “students 
who have to work the hardest.” 


An item of high frequency is that of 
providing for more democracy and 
creative leadership on the part of the 
principals, supervisors, superintendents, 
and other public school administrators. 
Over and over it was indicated that the 
old concept of a status leader did not 
necessarily meet the needs of a modern 
democratic administration of our high 
schools; that we must build a new type 
of democratic leadership that will free 
the creative abilities of all concerned in 
the educative process, including parents 
and pupils. 

Several principals, superintendents, 
teachers, and college teachers joined in 
pointing out the need for leadership 
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and new concepts of secondary school 
administration. 

e How can we recognize, where can we 
find, who shall make available the creative 
democratic leadership which, alone, may 
move us toward solutions? 

e How can we leap out of the rut of tradi- 
tion in school administration by which learn- 
ing is channeled, confused, and stagnated? 


Another item receiving high mention 
was that of developing more vital com- 
munity relationships, utilizing com- 
munity resources in the school, and 
building a community-centered school. 
e This is the problem of developing a school 
system that strengthens and grows out of the 
activities of the community and the interests 
and problems of its youth, the problem be- 
ing aggravated by the absence of community 
spirit, unequal and inadequate school sup- 
port, lack of community planning, poor lead- 
ership, and over-emphasis of individual ad- 
vantage. We must make the school and its 
facilities a working part of the community. 


Another area mentioned frequently 
was that of guidance. There seemed to 
be rather general agreement that this 
was an area in which the modern high 
school was not doing a satisfactory job. 
It was emphasized that a critical prob- 
lem resulted from a disproportionate 
number of students seeking to enter the 
professions. A high school teacher asks 
“that we provide for vocational guid- 
ance, vocational training, and work ex- 
perience”; another “that we establish 
curricular offerings balanced properly 
with the occupational distribution of 
the workers in the community, and 
gear a guidance program into this prac- 
tical curriculum.” 

Teachers mentioned, too, the need 
for counseling in relation to planning 
the high school program in terms of the 
individual differences, needs, and abili- 
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ties of their students—programs that 
are teacher-pupil centered. Some prin- 
cipals and teachers pointed out that all 
teachers in a high school should have 
some training in counseling techniques 
in order that they understand what is 
meant by the “personnel point of view” 
and the importance of adapting instruc- 
tion to individual needs. Some also in- 
dicated that a core or common learn- 
ings area would make guidance more 
functional. 

Other problems, not included in the 
above list, dealt with adequate financial 
support, emphasis on education for a 
united world, improved secondary 
school organization, utilization of par- 
ents in curriculum planning, a willing- 
ness to experiment with the curriculum, 
an improved program for mental health, 
better organization of extra-curricular 
activities, improved family life educa- 
tion, and developing responsibility and 


civic skills. 


What Are the Blocks? 

The listings on the following page 
were responses and frequencies to the 
second general question to the second- 
ary school authorities. 

The denunciation of . undemocratic 
practices and poor leadership on the 
part of many administrators was often 
bitter and scathing. One Principal called 
for “a drastic reorganization of sec- 
ondary school administration.” Another 
lists “inertia, then downright inability 
and lack of vision on the part of ad- 
ministrators and teachers” as the fore- 
most block. 

e Too many educators are “scared rabbits” 
without much imagination and without pride 
in our profession. 


e An almost complete lack of initiative, lead- 
ership, and resourcefulness on the part of the 
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Barriers or Blocks to the Solutions of These Problems 


Number of 
Responses 


32 Inadequate training of secondary teachers by teacher training institutions 
27 Lack of initiative and creative ideas by teachers and administrators 
23. Failure of high school administrators to work democratically with teachers 


17 Poor professional leadership 
15 Inflexible courses of study 
13 Community indifference 


13 Domination by college preparatory function 
12 Lack of necessary teaching equipment, supplies, etc. 


11 Domination by textbook 
10 Poor public relations 

10 Lack of financial support 
8 Vested interests 


Failure to use research 
Poor guidance and counseling 


Influence of traditional recitation 
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immediate leaders of secondary education in 
the community. (I know there are some ex- 
ceptions.) 


Equally critical were the comments 
about the barriers created by outmoded 
programs and traditional teaching meth- 
ods in teacher education. A college 


. president stated that the blocks to the 


solution of the problems include: 

e A sleepy public and a host of colleges and 
universities more concerned about their own 
programs than an effective system of demo- 
cratic education. 


A number of comments indicated 

that lack of courage, insecurity, and re- 
luctance to change on the part of sec- 
ondary school people are major factors 
in the hindrance of progress. 
e Our own laziness partly, but maybe even 
more we don’t realize how far behind we are, 
immersed as we are in our “texts” and in our 
daily schedules. However, part of it is due to 
plain “institutionalism”; let’s keep on doing 
what we always have. It is safe, comfortable, 
and won’t raise any questions. 
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Lack of core or common learnings concept 


Lag between technological and social concepts 


Influence of state certification requirements 


The large size of secondary schools 
in some cities also comes in for criticism 


by the respondents. 

e There is a fallacious conclusion that a big 
physical plant with more specialized offerings, 
even if the plant isolates itself from the com- 
munity or isolates students within its thou- 
sands, satisfies this multi-purpose demand by 
the very variety of its offerings and the ap- 
parent economy of its management. Different 
communities and student bodies have differ- 
ent optimum sizes and offerings, all subject 
to change within changing economies and vo- 
cational trends—often not fitting nicely into 
state-wide formulas or long-time plans. 


One obstacle of significance, which 
did not receive high frequency men- 
tion, is our failure to provide oppor- 
tunity for teachers from different de- 
partments to work together on the over- 
all design of the curriculum. 


What Solutions Are Suggested? 


The specialists in secondary school 
education listed the followi ing as possible 
solutions to the problems: 
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Possible Solutions for These Important Problems 


Number of 


Responses 
18 School-community cooperation, 
school 


16 Better pre-service education 


utilization of resources, and community 


15 In-service education by school systems 


13. Group dynamics 


13 Better democratic leadership from administrators 
12 In-service education by teacher training institutions 


10 Workshops 


10 Free time for teacher planning and curriculum work 
9 Better teacher-pupil-parent planning 


Better teacher-pupil planning 


“I ‘oO 


ment 


Better educational research 
Core curriculum 

Work experience 

More financial support 


Better utilization of research 
Better guidance 
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The need for more adequate build- 
ings, equipment, supplies, and teaching 
materials was mentioned by a consider- 
able number of teachers and adminis- 
trators. Many went into some detail to 
discuss the necessity for better support 
for education. Improved public rela- 
tions, an eleven- or twelve-month 
teaching contract, and shared super- 
vision were among the constructive 
suggestions. 

On the whole, however, it seems pos- 
sible to summarize most of the solu- 
tions under two general areas: better 
pre-service education of teachers, and 
cooperative programs of public school 
personnel and training institutions to 
provide in-service education. 

The respondents believed that teacher 
education programs should provide a 
more functional type of general edu- 
cation, decrease specialization and em- 
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Permit local high school buildings to serve as unit for curriculum develop- 


Studying local needs and building curriculum upon them 


Improved professional associations 


phasize broad teaching majors, and, 
above all, relate broad subject fields one 
to another. It was suggested that there 
should be earlier, more varied, and more 
realistic contacts with children, youth, 
schools, and social learning situations 
during the teacher biantinn program. 
College professors need to “practice 
what they preach.” Much of the pro- 
fessional curriculum of teachers should 
be based on more careful studies of 
child development and child growth as 
well as an understanding of adolescents 
and their problems. 

Finally, it was pointed out that there 
should be an increasing amount of stu- 
dent teaching and further experimenta- 
tion with internship. A number of these 
people pleaded for some type of teacher 
education in keeping with the increas- 
ing trend toward the core, common 
learnings, or social education programs 
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in our high schools. Few training insti- 
tutions, it was pointed out, are really 
experimenting or even keeping abreast 
of the needs as an ever-increasing num- 
ber of public schools seek teachers for 
this modern type of education. 

An experienced _ teacher-educator 
made the comment that: 

. the problem lies primarily in the unreal- 
istic nature of the pre-service education of 
present-day secondary school teachers. 

Few teacher training institutions or liberal 
arts colleges training teachers are providing 
realistic and functional education for sec- 
ondary school teachers who will be con- 
cerned with the over-all development of 
young people rather than solely with their 
ability to verbalize subject matter. 

One specific and concrete step that might 
be taken to improve the situation would be 
to encourage staff members in institutions 
training teachers to spend more time than 
they now do in actual high school and other 
field situations. 


The close relationship between pre- 
and in-service education was empha- 
sized frequently. A great variety of 
techniques for'in-service education was 
indicated. It was suggested that teach- 
ers should be freed for time for think- 
ing, planning, and producing curricu- 
lum materials. Local high school build- 
ings should serve as units for curriculum 
development. High schools should study 
local needs and build their curriculum 
upon these. They should seek and use 
the best educational research available. 
Workshops should be conducted 
throughout the year, both in the public 
schools and on college campuses. A 
twelve-month school year was de- 
manded, and a week’s opening confer- 
ence for all teachers to plan their work 
prior to the opening of school. 

Significant is the fact that group dy- 
namics and social processes received 
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considerable emphasis by these people. 
They felt that here was a new frontier 
for research and experimentation in 
order to determine more effective means 
of working with fellow teachers, com- 
munity adults, and children. Over and 
over again was emphasized the impor- 
tant matter of freedom, courage, and 
iniative, creative ability, to experiment 
and to plan in order to provide better 
education for youth today: 

e We must work cooperativ ely on our en- 
tire program of education. This concerns the 
development of cooperative group action on 
the part of the entire staff in determining 
school policy and sharing in determining the 
broad outline of the school program. It also 
involves cooperative planning in the class- 
room. 


Teacher-administrator-parent _ plan- 
ning would focus on such matters as 
teacher-pupil planning, a curriculum 
based on the developmental needs of 
adolescents, wider use of learning re- 
sources, and other all-school concerns. 
One professor indicates that a desirable 
way of bringing teachers w ith different 


specialties together is: 

e Have them “work cooperatively on com- 
mon problems which place more and more 
emphasis upon the all-school’ objectives 
toward which all teachers must work. This 
can be done without denying the value of 
accepted ‘courses.’ Such all-school objectives 
might be improvement in student use of lan- 
guage; and improvement in the behavior of 
boys and girls with respect to (a) participa- 
tion in group activities, (b) acceptance of 
group responsibility, (c) general social de- 
portment, (d) problem-solving ability. 


¥ 


Helpful comments indicated further 
the types of problems needing coopera- 
tive study of high school staffs. 

e Discard those facts of the secondary school 
that are holdovers from another day and have 
a curriculum based entirely on the develop- 
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mental needs of adolescents, the demands of 
present- -day life, and the values our demo- 
cratic society holds important. 


e Use community leaders, civic officers, and 
local facilities as learning resources. Free 
children from the confining classroom con- 
ditions and let their questions and felt needs 
reach the ears of parents and general public 
directly. 


How THE OPINIONS COMPARE 


Although the questions asked the 
high school students and the secondary 
authorities in this questionnaire were 
not parallel, a number of interesting ob- 
servations may be made. There is close 
relationship between the item placed 
highest by the students, that of voca- 
tional education, and the mention by 
the experts of the need to adapt the 
academic secondary curriculum to bet- 
ter meet the needs of all youth. The 
second item mentioned by the students, 
human relations, was certainly para- 
mount in the minds of the experts as 
they indicated an increasing need for 
democratic planning with high school 
youth, parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators. 

Personal and social development, the 
building of personality, the develop- 
ment of character, and friendship coin- 
cides rather closely with the relatively 
high mention of guidance, counseling, 
general education, and a more func- 
tional education to meet the needs of 
life as indicated by the high school au- 
thorities. And even as the youth them- 
selves mentioned the importance of col- 
lege preparation, we find the experts do 
not overlook this vital need for our 
more able young people. 

Both groups recognized as weak- 
nesses in the high school curriculum in- 
sufficient home and family life educa- 
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tion, inadequate concern for personal 
problems of youth, an over-emphasis on 
the value of learning subject matter, and 
a lack of consideration for each pupil 
as a unique personality and an indi- 
vidual. The high school seniors’ concern 
for more assistance in their personal and 
social development and in their relations 
with others is more emphatic than the 
educators’ demand for teaching that has 
as its objectives changed behavior. 


What Can We Do? 


If we take seriously the secondary 
school authorities’ condemnation of 
textbook domination, the authoritarian 
teacher, the traditional recitation, and 
vested interests in subject departments, 
we will go a long way toward meeting 
the needs expressed by these students. 
If we listen to the requests for more 
democratic and courageous leadership 
in secondary school and a new type of 
training for secondary school teachers, 
we will demand that teacher education 
institutions renovate their programs to 
include the ideas for pre- and in-service 
education found in this study. 

One outstanding fact in this study is 
the rather general dissatisfaction by 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and professors of secondary education 
with the leadership in secondary 
schools. Graduate and in-service pro- 
grams and certification requirements for 
administrators must be re-examined 
terms of the present. 

School leaders need to plan more 
carefully for adequate and functional 
programs of in-service education in 
which the contributions of teachers are 
utilized and cooperative planning ts 
paramount. The school must work with 
the total community in order to make 
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education a vital force through building 
a real community-educational center. 
The high position of guidance in the list 
of problems of educators and the re- 
quests for additional assistance by youth 
should be a sobering thought to those 
who feel that our guidance programs 
have been well developed. 


Finally, these results imply that the 

area of democracy must be extended 
within the school and the community. 
This is essential if our youth are to 
join vigorously in helping to solve the 
problems facing society universally, 
problems held in common w ith all the 
youth of the world. 





Youth in a Changing Culture wate 


HOWARD CUMMINGS 


To the familiar criteria for the selection of learning experiences—the 
demands of society and the demands of youth itselfi—Howard Cum- 
mings, assistant specialist for government and economics, Division of 
Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
suggests that we add also the adjustments necessary between these 
criteria in a constantly changing society. We believe those concerned 
with planning learning experiences for high school youth, which will be 
truly functional in this world of 1949, will find much food for thought 


in Mr. Cummings’ article. 


STATEMENTS of objectives for sec- 
ondary education are usually based 
upon one of two sets of criteria: the 
demands of contemporary society; and 
the needs or the demands of the youth 
groups which are seeking full adult 
status in that society. It might well be 
asked whether these should be the sole 
criteria for selecting the objectives for 
secondary education in the United 
States today? 

Because of the climate of opinion in 
which they have grown up and _ be- 
cause they are living in a dynamic so- 
ciety, the members of each generation 
of youth have acquired some habits and 
conventions which are not accepted by 
members of older generations. If this 
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were not true the cultural lag in an age 
of invention and mass use of technology 
would be even greater than it is. Society, 
however, is not inclined to let youth 
build an entirely new social order every 
time a new generation of youngsters 
grows up. Sadiel stability and unity 
rest upon the acceptance of ethical and 
moral, political and economic concepts 
which should be modified only after 
careful consideration of consequences 
and alternatives. 


Adjustment As a Prime Factor" 

In light of what has been said, is there 
a third set of criteria which might be 
used as a basis for selecting the objec- 
of secondary education? Since 
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both the demands of youth and the de- 
mands of society deserve consideration, 
these competing demands must be rec- 
onciled through a series of compromises. 
In making a statement of objectives, 
therefore, might it be wise to list not 
only the demands of youth for status, 
security, acceptance, experimentation, 
and adventure—and the demands of 
society in these same areas; but, in ad- 
dition, the nature of the adjustment af- 
fected? Such statements could be trans- 
lated into objectives for secondary edu- 
cation stated in terms of behavior. 


The Two-Fold Role of the School 


Obviously such an undertaking must 
involve the cooperation of youth and 
representatives from various institutions 
in the community. The role of the 
school in developing a program based 
on such a statement of objectives would 
be two-fold: that of a mediator between 
the two groups in the preliminary work 
of formulating statements; and that of 
an implementing agent which has an 
understanding of the national and in- 
ternational aspects of problems and 





which acts to keep the local program 
from becoming too parochial in char- 
acter. After all, there is no assurance 
that youth will live in a given commun- 
ity, nor is there a guarantee that the 
larger cultural movements of national 
and world societies in the years to come 
will not modify the local pattern. 

The chart on the following pages is 
illustrative only. It represents an effort 
to formulate the type of demands 
which have been described, but the 
author has not carried on the confer- 
ences with youth and with community 
leaders needed to obtain really valid 
statements. Similarly, the list of ad- 
justments has been prepared without the 
benefit of group thinking on the part 
of youth, adults, and school represen- 
tatives which such a list obviously re- 
quires. In other words, the chart sim- 
ply suggests an approach to the formu- 
lation of valid objectives for secondary 
education; it is not to be considered 
an authoritative list of problem sit- 
uations from which a valid statement 
of specific objectives may be formu- 
lated. 





Demands of Youth 
1.A job which will pay 
good wages with favorable 
working conditions. 


Demands of Society 


1. That the young worker 


job long 


remain on a 


enough to pay for the 
cost of training. That he 
be loyal to the firm. 





Adjustments 


1. Help youth in self-eval- 


uation of skills and ca- 
pacities and in making a 
just estimate of job situa- 
tions. Indicate that job 
shifting may cause loss to 
the firm—but not to the 
individual or society 
which still profits from 
his training. The question 
of what institutions in 
American life have claims 
on an individual’s loyalty, 
and how much claim 
should be considered. 
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. An opportunity for ad- 
vancement to more satis- 
fying jobs which promise 
a larger opportunity for 
using youthful strength, 
energy, and stamina. 


. An opportunity to de- 
velop on the job his own 
self-confidence, desire for 
innovation, and a flair of 
individuality. 


4. An early trial in positions 
of leadership with some 
authority. 


. The right to select books, 
movies, and radio pro- 
grams without adult cen- 
sorship. 


. An opportunity to learn 
the facts of life about sex, 
economic relationships, 
and political activity. 
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. That the young worker 


begin at the bottom of 
the ladder. That he 
should develop settled ha- 
bits in work and in hu- 
man relations. 


. That he accept responsi- 


bility, follow tasks 
through to completion, be 
self-reliant, and 
bluffing and cocksureness. 
That he be flexible in his 
work habits to facilitate 
cross-training programs 
for different jobs and up- 
grading programs for pro- 
motion. 


avoid 


That he acquire experi- 
ence and training before 
he is eligible for jobs 
which call for judgment. 
That he learn to use 
thority tactfully. 


au- 


That youth, to a_ lesser 
degree than children, be 
protected from over-stim- 
ulating, corrupting, and 


brutalizing influences. 


That facts in areas where 
the institutions which 
make up American society 
are not in agreement shall 
be taught by the institu- 
tions using their own 
frames of reference. 


w 


vr 





. Objective 





2. Help youth evaluate his 
work and school experi- 
ences against job require- 
ments to find his place on 
the job ladder. Work out 
with employers a list of 
acceptable work habits 
and bring them to the 
school group for consid- 
eration and action. 


. Help youth in school de- 


velop statements of per- 
sonal qualities which will 
provide a blend of those 
qualities of character and 
personality valued by 
youth and other qualities 
valued by society. Per- 
haps some of the qualities 
valued by each group, but 
rejected by the other, can 
be eliminated. 


. Opportunities for school 


leadership should be 
shared widely. A wider 
range for opportunity 
within the school can be 
developed. Liaison with 
the community can pro- 
vide the community with 
young leaders with op- 
portunities for limited 
community leadership. 


The progressive substitu- 
tion of straightforward 
facing of issues for pro- 
tection as the school 
population increases in 
age. 


handling of 
controversial issues. Lia- 
ison with institutional 
representative in the local 
community to secure a 
better preparation of 
youth for life. Personal 
counseling to deal with 
individual problems. 
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7. The 


right to question 
conventions in American 
life, even if these conven- 
tions are strongly sup- 
ported by institutions in 
American society. 


8. The right to experiment 
in finding patterns for liv- 
ing even if the experi- 
ments involve questioning 
well-established —conven- 
tions. 


9. The recognition of indi- 


vidual differences and the 
right to be accepted for 
what he is, and what he 
can do, with no restriction 
imposed because he is be- 
low a certain age. 


7. That established conven- 


tions shall not be rejected 
merely to satisfy a youth- 
ful desire for power or 
novelty. 


8. That institutional life be 


protected from youthful 
leaders who are substitu- 
ting energy-consuming 
trial and error experimen- 
tation for well-established 


knowledge and = experi- 
crnce. 
9. That any recognition 


given to a member of the 
youth segment of a group 
shall not lead to large de- 
mands from other mem- 
bers of the group who 
possess less ability, or to 
wholesale sulking if such 
demands are denied. 


> 


/* 








A rational consideration 
of the place of conven- 
tions in American life and 
the possible value of a 
convention over a longer 
period of time than the 
memory span of a given 
youth group. If conven- 
tions do not meet this test, 
the school should hesitate 
to defend them. Conven- 
tions should also’ be 
judged in their relation to 
the general ethical and 
libertarian principles 
which underlie American 
life. 


. The urge to experiment 


should be encouraged but 
the schools should en- 
courage, as well, a prob- 
lem-solving approach to 
planning before under- 
taking a program of ac- 
tion. Action need not be 
discouraged if: (1) the 
goal set is consistent with 
the general principles of 
American life, (2) the 
plan for reaching the goal 
seems sound on the evi- 
dence considered, (3) and 
there is some desire to 
evaluate progress after the 
program has started. 


. General recognition with- 


in the school of the prin- 
ciple of the career open 
to talents. School can em- 
phasize ethical considera- 
tions, professional  stan- 
dards, civic responsibility 
of leaders. Can minimize, 
in the community, age as 
a factor in eligibility for 
recognition. 
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10. A hearing for his ideas 


and values and acceptance 
by the social group if his 
ideas and values are ap- 
proved. 


. That the implementation 


of sound ideas and ac- 
cepted value judgments, 
even when these are ac- 
cepted in principle, must 
wait on the exigencies of 
nature and human inertia, 
and the development of 
know-how. 


10. 


Respect the dignity and 
worth of each individual. 
Give all a hearing in 
school. Evaluate all new 
ideas, value judgments, 
programs for action, 
when they are accepted as 
good, against the realities 
of the community  situa- 





Samples of Desired Behavior 


The statement of objectives can be 
made from the column on adjustments. 
The statements should be in terms of be- 
havior and they would reflect the na- 
ture of the compromise made. For ex- 
ample, in considering the relation of 
young workers and employ ers, objec- 
tives might take the following form: 

The new worker on a job will: 


Accept a job which requires frain- 
ing at the firm’s expense only if 
he plans to remain on the job long 
enough to permit the firm to re- 
cover the investment. 
Investigate the job to see whether 
it offers a real opportunity to re- 
ceive training and a living wage 
or is a dead-end job where work- 
ers without experience are ex- 
ploited. 

Report for work promptly every 

day that he is not ill and give a 

full day’s work for his wages. 

4. Be aware of his own interests and 
welfare but not to the exclusion 
of all claims of his employer for 
his interest in the welfare of the 
firm. 


te 


‘we 


After the objectives have been stated, 
experiences can be organized which 
will encourage the formation of the de- 
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Instruction should be 
planned to achieve objectives. 


sired behavior. 


Youth’s Place in America’s Future 


American society has shown amazing 
vitality in winning a global war, re- 
converting to a peacetime economy, 
and accepting major responsibility for 
world reconstruction. Youth has played 
a large part in these efforts, It is diffi- 
cult to assess the changes that have 
taken place in American society during 
the last decade. Certainiy a new phase 
of the industrial revolution seems to 
have begun its course. The presence of 
six million Americans who have come 
in contact with virtually every cultural 
pattern in the world is another poten- 
tiality for change. 

A changing culture demands oppor- 
tunity for experimentation and reflects 
a taste for innovation. These are quali- 
ties youth supply. [f youth is kept too 
long in the wilderness of protection, 
routine jobs, or long vocational prep- 
aration in school or college without op- 
portunity for leadership, these qualities 
may be dulled. Young people who are 
growing up and experiencing an ex- 
panding, changing culture are the lead- 
ers to shape a new culture based on our 
growing social homogeneity, our ex- 
panding world contacts, and our high- 
speed and high-power technology. 





The Adju 





Atment Problem 
in the Senior High School 








HUBERT M. EVANS 


The problem indicated in the title includes such items as youth needs, 
teaching practices, and a host of organizational aspects. In this discus- 
sion Hubert M. Evans, associate professor of natural sciences at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, looks at the school culture and fac- 
tors in it that affect the problem of adjustment. 


THE PRESENCE of increasingly large 
numbers of poorly adjusted students in 
the senior high school has been w ell 
documented in the studies of drop-outs, 
failures, discipline cases, and the like. 
The increase in numbers of maladjusted 
students parallels the growth of the 
senior high school population. The 
tenth grade group in the average high 
school “today i is more likely than. not to 
contain ninety percent or more of all 
the youth in ‘that age group. 
Essentially, maladjustments among 
young people flow from or are accen- 
tuated by the nonadaptive nature of the 
school culture, the cultural lag between 
the school and the larger culture of 
which it is a part, and the great in- 
crease in the number and variety of 
general and specific adjustments necessi- 
tated by the nature of the school popu- 
lation and the society in which youth 
live. This latter phenomenon has lit- 
erally overwhelmed the senior high 
school, creating in a very real sense one 
of the most acute organizational and 
curriculum problems in the whole of 
the American educational enterprise. 


We Cannot By-Pass the Problems 
To state that adjustment problems 
have overwhelmed the senior high 
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school does not imply that such prob- 
lems are unsolvable. On the contrary, 
most of them can be solved if the proper 
resources are brought to bear on their 
solution, As a matter of fact, the in- 
sistent, the not-to-be denied need for 
each individual youth to achieve that 
quality and degree of adaptiveness re- 
quired by his own development and 
by the society in which he lives no 
longer leaves us much choice in the mat- 
ter. In addition, devotion to the demo- 
cratic ideal which postulates the fullest 
development of every human resource 
as a supreme good, requires an adequate 
solution to the adjustment problem. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to 
deal briefly with some of the school 
environmental factors or cultural de- 
terminants which experience has shown 
are fundamentally related to the solu- 
tion of adjustment problems and which 
cannot safely be by-passed in attempts 
at their solution. 


Let’s Look at Major Cultural Factors 


To focus on the culture of the senior 
high school—the total atmosphere— 
may seem a bit unorthodox, yet the 
school culture is of paramount impor- 
tance. It is the general context out of 
which the concrete factors related to 
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adjustment problems emerge and have 
their being. In the last analysis, it is the 
culture of the school that is decisive in 
matters of significant adjustments, their 
quality, and their adequacy. The mores 
which form the school culture and 
which are supported by it determine 
the nature of the learning environment, 
and, in no small degree, the “take-away” 
experiences of young people. 

That the school culture is critically 
related to the adjustment problem is 
illustrated by an examination of some 
factors and relationships which experi- 
ence indicates are of great importance 
in any program of curriculum develop- 
ment, school reform, or reconstruction 
aimed at improving adjustments. As op- 
erationally interpreted by many work- 
ers in senior high schools, the adjust- 
ment problem appears to be intimately 
related to the following factors which, 
if modified or changed significantly, re- 
quire a change in one or more aspects 
of the school culture. It will be noticed 
that many of these factors overlap and 
are closely inter-related. 


Tradition, with its supporting dogma 
and unexamined assumptions, is the es- 
sence of school culture and is related 
in some degree to all factors affecting 
adjustment. It is a cultural determinant 
of greatest influence. Tradition ac- 
counts for the persistence of certain 
mores, many of which are lethal to 
change. Traditions may be unique to a 
given school. There is no necessary cor- 
relation between traditions in the senior 
high school and those in the associated 
community. 


The hierarchy of power in the 
senior high school is a pervasive factor 
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in adjustment problems. It includes re- 
lations between and among administra- 
tors, teachers, pupils, parents, board of 
education members; it determines lines 
of authority and responsibility. The 
hierarchy of power frequently shapes 
the school culture and, in the long run, 
it must be sustained by the schual cul- 
ture. It influences every phase of school 
activity and beyond, vitally affecting 
the role of the teacher and i impinging on 
every youth. 

Although a hierarchy of power is 
necessary in any ordered society, it 
seems difficult to gear it to a democratic 
philosophy, to the “grass roots.” In the 
senior high school the power pattern 
can be and frequently is inflexible, thus 
influencing adversely the fluidity of the 
school culture and complicating adjust- 
ment problems. That the senior high 
school power hierarchy may need re- 
form is recognized by many schoolmen. 
What direction this reform should take 
ought to be dictated in part by the 
adaptive needs of youth. This implies 
a broader based consent and participa- 
tion leading to more effective democra- 
tic procedures, leadership, and control. 

One thing seems certain: no general 
or particularized attack on adjustment 
problems can by-pass the existing hier- 
archy of power in any school. That 
the power pattern in the senior high 
school can block or facilitate, or dis- 
tort needed reform in the school cul- 
ture, is well known. Whatever the na- 
ture of the required reform may be, 
the hierarchy of power must be in line 
with it if adequate adjustments are to be 
furthered. 


The cooperation-com petition com- 
plex (or paradox) which exists in every 
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senior high school is determined by the 
culture. Tt is undoubtedly one of the 
most potent factors in the over-all ad- 
justment problem, It is the source of 
many stresses, strains, and conflicting 
goals. Required adjustment to this com- 
plex often create serious personality 
difficulties. So important is the coopera- 
tion-competition complex in relation to 
the adjustment problem, and other prob- 
that a word or two con- 
in the senior high 


lems as well, 
cerning its status 
school is needed. 

The dominance of competition over 
sustained cooperation is one of the most 
striking features of the senior high 
school culture. The fact is that the typi- 
cal senior high school is not geared to 
cooperation. ‘Worse yet, cooperation is 
not normally expected in the school 
community. Administrative organiza- 
tion and practice wall off teachers in 
subjects, departments, and classrooms. 
The school mores are more in line with 
competition than cooperation. Youth 
competes with youth in and out of the 
classroom. Departments compete for the 
student’s time and attention. Frequently, 
potentially valuable cooperation among 
students is looked upon as cheating. 
The cooperation that exists is often 
mechanical and short lived. It is rarely 
spontaneous. Excessive competition, or 
lack of needed cooperation, profoundly 
conditions the quality of living in the 
senior high school and limits boundaries 
for problem solution. 

The cooperation-competition 
plex is of wide cultural significance par- 
ticularly in a technologically driven, 
adaptive society. It not only creates 
adaptive needs for youth but also limits 
opportunities for meeting these needs. 
It seems clear that the school culture 


com- 
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will need considerable overhauling to 
achieve a rational balance between co- 
operation and constructive competition. 
Practices in the senior high school 
which accentuate needless and harmful 
competition must be re-examined in the 
light of the adjustment problems of 
young people. This may lead and prob- 
ably ‘should lead, for ‘example, to the 
elimination or drastic reconstruction of 
such prominent landmarks of school 
life as marks, examinations, prizes, and 
the like. But to do so will require a 
change in the school culture. 


Postulates of impotence, to borrow 
a term from the physical sciences, refer 
to certain pervasive “cant’s,” “nevers,” 
“impossibles,” which complicate adjust- 
ments and which are often rooted in 
the school culture. Prevailing postulates 
such as “you can’t change ar na- 
ture,” CE.’ s never change,” “can’t 
teach this,” need further study in rela- 
tion to the adaptive needs of youth. 

Although postulates of impotence re- 
flect the school culture, many are sus- 
tained on grounds of expediency or 
convenience, frequently without any 
clearly articulated rationale. Again, this 
is a case of a factor creating adaptive 
needs and, at the same time, limiting 
opportunities for intelligently resolving 
conflicts and releasing tensions through- 
out the school culture. It is obvious 
that the need for clearing away false 
and harmful postulates of impotence 
is important. Nothing is more lethal to 
adequate adjustment than an outmoded 
renunciatory postulate. 


Persistent dualisms, to use a classi- 
cal phrase, dominate a_ considerable 
realm of thinking and action in the 
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senior high school. Mental and physical, 
vocational and academic, school and 
community, administrators and teach- 
ers, curricular and extra-curricular, il- 
lustrate what is meant here. Dualisms, 
in the main, grow out of the socio-psy- 
chology prevalent in the senior high 
school culture; a socio-psychology 
which in many of its aspects has been 
outmoded by newer knowledge and in- 
sights. Dualisms are often the source 
of impotence postulates. They tend to 
retard seriously the unitary develop- 
ment of the school curriculum which, 
experience shows, is required to care 
for the adaptive needs of young peo- 
ple. Obviously, the eradication of harm- 
ful dualisms will require some rather 
drastic reconstruction of the school 
culture. 


The obsolescence-ignorance com- 
plex takes us to the heart of the adjust- 
ment problem. It is a central issue in 
curriculum development—a way of 
looking at the process-content prob- 
lem. The obsolescence-ignorance com- 
plex existing in the school culture 
largely determines what is taught and 
how it is to be taught. A word of ex- 
planation may be needed. 

Obsolescence refers to the persistence 
in the school program and culture of 
those skills, knowledges, and values 
which no longer function effectively 
and widely w ith respect to the adaptive 
needs of youth. Ignorance refers to 
those skills, know ledges, and_ values 
available in the cultural heritage (past 
and current) which are required by 
the adaptive needs of youth but w hich, 
for one reason or another, are denied 
youth. Obsolescence and ignorance are 
brought together for the reason that in 
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a very real sense the perpetuation of 
obsolescence perpetuates ignorance. For 
— we can hardly expect a youth 

) learn the skills he needs while his 
time is occupied with the “learning” of 
skills he doesn’t need. Of course, the 
relationship is not as clear nor as simple 
as this illustration indicates. 

The important point concerning 
obsolescence and ignorance, as defined 
here, is that both are critical in the ad- 
justment problem faced by the senior 
high school. Further, it is of greatest 
importance that we recognize that we 
are not dealing with casual obsolescence 
and ignorance but school sanctioned 
obsolescence and school sanctioned ig- 
norance. The latter is quite intriguing 
and deserves further comment. 

School sanctioned ignorance raises 
some fundamental questions that go be- 
yond the school culture. It takes us into 
the whole realm of communications and 
to the current objectives guiding the 
educational enterprise in our democ- 
racy. To what extent, if any, should a 
culture or sub-culture, should a group 
or sub-group, deny to any individual 
access to any skill, know ledge, or value 
which may be significant to him in 
terms of his adaptive needs? Take con- 
troversial domestic economic, political, 
and social problems—sex, venereal dis- 
eases, Russia and communism—a host of 
social skills and democratic commit- 
ments as somewhat classical examples 
relevant to the senior high school. On 
what basis can a school justify the wall- 
ing off or shunning of any area of skill, 
know ledge, or v alue which can be dem- 
onstrated to be related to the adaptive 
needs of youth? Space forbids more 
than the raising of these all-important 
questions. However, a blanket assertion 
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can be ventured. Every youth living in 
our technologically driven, adaptive, 
democratic society—in a world literally 
in process of reconstruction under our 
feet, should have the right of ready ac- 
cess to any available skill, knowledge, 
or commitment required by his adap- 
tive needs. 


Space forbids further listing and dis- 
cussion of other equally important fac- 
tors or cultural determinants related to 
the adjustment problem. The network 
of social relations, the goals and eval- 
uation complex, the sub-group com- 
plex with its discriminating aspect, the 
process-content problem, and the teach- 
er-pupil complex must also be under- 
stood and taken into account in any 
realistic attack on adjustment problems 
in the senior high school. 

In addition, the obsolescence-igno- 
rance problem of the professional mem- 
bers of the school community has been 
neglected. That this general problem 
is intimately related to the culture of 
the school and to adjustment problems 
is obvious, A detailed analysis of the 
adaptive needs of youth would also be 
required for an adequate discussion of 
the adjustment problem, as would be 
the problem of change which has its 
own unique characteristics. 


There Is the School’s Community 

No doubt, many who are immersed in 
this discussion are- itching to shout, 
‘What about the community?” Well, 
of course, the school’s community is 
all important. The culture of the senior 
high school is a sub-culture with respect 
to the wider community. The school 
does not have a completely insular cul- 
tural status but it possesses enough au- 
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tonomy to shape its own cultural pat- 
tern to a considerable degree. 

Community and school cultures have 
developed and continue to develop 
somewhat independently of one an- 
other. One may be more static or more 
dynamic than the other. This produces 
whatever cultural lag exists, which, in 
some communities, may be fairly ex- 
tensive. But cultural lag between school 
and community is not necessarily bad. 
It depends upon which one is ahead, 
how far ahead, and the relative rates of 
change which characterize each. It de- 
pends upon how the lag is related to 
the adaptive needs of youth. 

School workers often blame the com- 
munity culture for shortcomings in the 
senior high school program and culture. 
This may be true enough in many cases. 
But we need to ask ourselves as profes- 
sional workers whether we are not, in 
this instance, resorting to a ready alibi 
which has status among school people. 
Perhaps the central reason resides in 
the non-readiness of the school culture 
and in the obsolescence-ignorance com- 
plex of the professional group in the 
school community. Sex education is a 
case in point. Actually the boundaries 
set by the community for school pro- 
gram-cultural change and reconstruc- 
tion are not well known. And the high 
school is not likely to discover its outer 
limits for change unless it crowds 
boundaries. This is a basic assumption 
underlying the focus on school culture 
dev eloped i in this argument. It does not 
exclude the desirability of school-com- 
munity cultural development. But it 
does suggest that an effective approach 
to achieving a greater community per- 
missiveness is to start with reconstruc- 
tion of the school culture. 
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Youth Needs Take Precedence 


As a concluding remark, the central 
importance of the adaptive needs of 
youth should be re-emphasized. This 
takes precedence over professional con- 
venience, or the preservation of tradi- 


tional mores, or the preservation of 
traditional subject matter and practices. 
The senior high school is not likely te 
furnish effective help to young people 
today unless it reconstructs its program, 
and this will inevitably mean the remak- 
ing of its culture. 


For Whom Are High Schools 











Designed ? 


HAROLD C, HAND 


In this brief review of three of the “basic studies” in the Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program, Harold C. Hand, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, focuses our attention on the question 
of the provisions today’s high schools are making for a// the children of 


all the people. 


THE ILLINOIS Secondary School 
Curriculum Program (hereafter re- 


ferred to as the ISSCP) is a cooperative 
enterprise instituted by the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and sponsored by over thirty state- 
wide organizations variously represent- 
ing agriculture, business, industry, labor, 
and the State Congress of the PTA, as 
well as all of the identifiable state pro- 
fessional educational organizations in 
any way concerned with secondary 
education. All of the state colleges, the 
state university, and most of the pri- 
vate colleges and universities are assist- 
ing in the program on a cost-free basis. 
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The Illinois Association of Secondary 
School Principals was the “spark plug” 
which “touched off” this organization. 


The Scope of Activity 

The ISSCP is entirely permissive in 
character, Any secondary school in the 
state may participate or not as it sees 
fit. In the first year of its existence 
(1947-48), nearly 150 of the state’s rec- 
ognized high schools were participants. 
Principally, there were the medium- 
and large-sized schools, though several 
member institutions have enrollments 
ranging from less than fifty to one hun- 
dred pupils. 
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Six types of inter-related activities are 
promoted in the name of the ISSCP. 


e The conducting of locally based re- 
search studies basic to curriculum de- 
velopment 

e The encouragement of developmental 
curriculum projects 

e The conducting of curriculum work- 
shops 

e The development of publications 

e The facilitating of a state-wide organi- 
zation for curriculum development 

e The sponsoring of consultations with 
institutions of higher learning looking 
to the modification of college entrance 
requirements. 


This discussion will limit itself to 
brief descriptions of some of the “basic 


studies” referred to in the first item. 


Four such studies were put into the 
field in 1947-48; a fifth was being insti- 
tuted as these lines were written (De- 
cember, 1948); and still others are in 
prospect. The four studies which were 
conducted during the first year are 
known, respectively, as the Holding 
Power Study, the Hidden Tuition Costs 
Study, the Participation in Extra-Class 
Activities Study, and the Guidance 


Study. The one now being launched 
(December, 1948) is the Follow-Up 
Study. 


Questions of Merit 

Questions of “Who?” “What?” 
“When?” and “How?” simply cannot 
be evaded if a functional curriculum of 
genuine validity and real vitality is to 
be provided by the. public secondary 
school. The present and prospective 
basic studies of the ISSCP are variously 
designed to enable local school groups 
to secure useful local evidence which 
can be put to practical use in working 
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out the /ocal answers to these key ques- 
tions. Three of the investigations which 
shed light on the question of “Who?” 
are discussed in this article. 


Emphasis on “Who?” 

Who should be served by the Ameri- 
can secondary school? We support the 
public high school out of tax funds for 
the central purpose of maintaining and 
strengthening our way of life. Since 
our way of life is based on the ethic 
which holds that a// human beings are of 
supreme (hence of equivalent) moral 
worth, we Americans are dedicated to 
the ideal of full equality of educational! 
opportunity. This means that all the 
children of all the people should be 
equally well served by the public sec- 
ondary school. 

There is a second basic consideration 
bearing on this “who” question, the 
logic of which is inescapable. Except 
for that tiny fraction of one percent 
who must be institutionalized because 
they are idiots incapable of buttoning 
buttons, attending to the voiding of 
bodily wastes, etc., all youth are va- 
riously destined to become husbands 
or wives, fathers or mothers, employees 
or employers, neighbors, drivers of au- 
tomobiles, spenders of income, users of 
leisure time, readers of newspapers, 
“consumers” of radio programs and 
motion pictures, formulators of public 
Opinion, or voters in our communities. 
Hence, if the community and the na- 
tion are to be strengthened to the maxi- 
mum, all of the sons and daughters of 
all the people must appropriately be 
educated by the secondary school. 

Consequently, any American public 
secondary school must be regarded as 

a failure precisely to the degree that 
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it is not attracting and holding all the 
youth of the community not otherwise 
enrolled in private or special-purpose 
institutions. In this quantitative sense, 
data reported by the U. S. Office of 
Education reveal that the public sec- 
ondary school is typically a fifty per- 
cent failure, for only about half of all 
American youth of secondary school 
age complete high school. 

What is true in the country as a 
whole may or may not be true of the 
local situation, however. It may be 
about average—or it may be much bet- 
ter or much worse. Nobody can know 
except on the basis of a careful factual 
study of the Jocal situation. 

Not only should this study be de- 
signed to find out how many are and 
are not being held by the school; it is 
even more important to find out who 
the pupils are who typically drop out. 
{t must be presumed that about the 
same proportion of the same types of 
youngsters will continue to drop out 
if the ‘school remains substantially “as is” 
in reference to its program and prac- 
tices. The school must first discover the 
characteristics of its typical drop-outs 
before it can possibly know what 
changes need to be made to make itself 
durably attractive to all the children of 
all the people. The Holding Power 
Study of the ISSCP was designed to 
enable secondary school faculties to se- 
cure the Jocal answers to the questions 
of how many and who. 


A Study of Holding Power 

Over seventy schools undertook the 
Holding Power Study in 1947-48. The 
data for only about half of these schools 
had been analyzed (in all basic studies 
data were centrally analyzed and col- 
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lated without cost to the local school) 
at the time this article was written. 

The plan of the study was simple. 
In the group of pupils w ho had entered 
the school four school years prior to 
the 1947 commencement, it was noted 
how many and “who” (sex, age, grade, 
location of home, race, economic status, 
school marks, and so on) had dropped 
out. Two schedules, one in which to 
record the data for each withdrawn 
pupil and one containing explicit pre- 
tested directions, were centrally sup- 
plied by the ISSCP. 

Schools were found to vary widely 
in their holding power, ranging from 
but 0.6 to as many as 8.0 withdrawals 
per every ten pupils who continued on 
to graduation. Size of school was not 
found to be associated with holding 
power; the five largest and the five 
smallest schools averaged almost iden- 
tically the same number of drop outs 
per each ten graduates. Except at the 
eleventh grade level, appreciably more 
boys than girls withdrew. Only four 
percent of the drop-outs had been en- 
rolled in the college preparatory cur- 
riculum; over half ‘(fifty -four percent) 
were registered in what their schools 
called a vocational curriculum; the re- 
mainder (forty-two percent) withdrew 
from the general curriculum. Had the 
pupils who dropped out continued on 
to graduation and received the same 
school marks, about eighty percent 
would have wound up at or near the 
“bottom” of their graduating class. 
Seventy-two percent of the pupils who 
withdrew came from lower income 
families. 

Designing a curriculum which will 
appeal to the interests of the “below 
average” pupils and which will be 
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within the range of their capabilities is 
thus seen to be one of the two major 
curriculum problems in most of the 
schools in question. The other is that 
of making it possible for children from 
lower income families to participate 
more nearly on a par with their more 
fortut ately born schoolmates. 


An Investigation of Hidden Costs 

The Hidden Tuition Costs Study was 
the second of three investigations 
which bore on the “who” question. 
The persons who structured and super- 
vised the basic studies of the ISSCP 
were acquainted with findings which, 
over the past quarter of a century, have 
consistently revealed that it is the acci- 
dent of birth in an economic sense (the 
size of the family purse) which in ma- 
jor part seems to determine who shall 
and who shall not get as far as high 
school; and, once in the secondary 
school, who shall and who shall not 
continue on to graduation. They were 
also acquainted with the findings of a 
dozen or so studies which revealed that 
the average cash cost of attending the 
supposedly free secondary school was 
about $125 per year per pupil (food, 
clothing, _ shelter, transportation ex- 
cluded), and that these costs had been 
found to rise sharply from an average 
of about $95 for freshmen to a little 
over $150 for seniors. They believed, 
however, that the only way for any 
faculty to find out what financial bur- 
dens pupils were being asked to bear 
was to make a factual study of its own 
local situation. , 

Consequently, the Hidden Tuition 
Costs Study was structured, pre-tested, 
and offered to the schools of Illinois. 
This was a “price tag” study designed 
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to ferret out the magnitude of each and 
every cost to the pupil in connection 
with attending the local high school and 
participating in its life and program. 
Obviously, it is only as the school finds 
out what it is ac tually doing in this re- 
gard that it can possibly know whether 
or not it is making it difficult or im- 
possible for the poorer children to stay 
in school. 

About eighty schools completed the 
three inventories utilized in this study. 
One of these was designed to find out 
what it cost per pupil to take any given 
course; one copy for each course he 
taught was completed by each teacher 
in the school. The purpose of the second 
was to find out the cost to pupils of 
participating in each of the extra-class 
activities of the school. The faculty 
sponsors filled out these inventories, 
one for each activity in the school. The 
third instrument, the “General Cost of 
Participation Inventory,” was filled out 
by the principal or by someone under 
his immediate supervision. It was de- 
signed to discover the magnitude of 
each of all of the other costs to pupils 
in connection with attending the school 
and taking part in “what goes on” 
therein (food, clothing, shelter, trans- 
portation excluded). 


What Does the Price Tag Say 


This study does not yield any one 
over-all figure indicating what it costs 
the average pupil to attend a given 
school; instead, it is diagnostic in char- 
acter in that it enables the local faculty 
group to identify its specific cost-to- 
pupils practices; it makes each item of 
pupil cost stand out in bold relief so 
that the relative “highs” and “lows” can 
easily be spotted. This is precisely what 
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the faculty needs to discover if it is to 
know the relative priorities of the va- 
rious reforms which may be indicated. 

Consequently, the findings of this 
study cannot be reported in less than 
about fifty full-sized pages of typed 
material. The magnitude of this report- 
ing job is readily apparent when one 
recalls that the “price tags” variously 
relate to each school course at each 
grade level (each course cost broken 
down into textbook cost or rental, fees, 
assessments, deposits, special materials, 
items of equipment), each extra-class 
activity (costs broken down into dues, 
fees, deposits, assessments, items of 
equipment, insignia, admission charges), 
and many other items of expense such 
as student body dues, class dues, student 
activity books, pay assemblies, subscrip- 
tions, locker rentals, towel fees, gradua- 
tion costs, and many others. 


—in subjects 
The best we can do here is to sample 
the findings and perhaps generalize a 
bit. Total annual per pupil costs of tak- 
ing English courses ranged from nothing 
to $24 per course; mathematics from no 
cost to $6.75; science from no cost to 
$10.25; social studies from no cost to 
$10.05; commercial subjects from no 
cost to $26.35; foreign language from 
no cost to $10.15; music courses from 
no cost to $20.25; boys’ practical arts 
from no cost to $39.50; girls’ practical 
arts from no cost to $100.00; vocational 
subjects from no cost to $39.50; art 
courses from no cost to $14.80; boys’ 
physical education from no cost to 
$16.80; girls’ physical education from 
no cost to $14.00. 
The number of schools in which the 
per pupil cost was nil in one or another 
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of the subjects was very small, rarely 
equalling as many as one-fourth in any 
subject at any grade level and usually 
falling far below this proportion. 

Obviously, a much truer picture 
would be gained by the reader could 
the medians and inter-quartile ranges 
of the per-subject costs be reported 
here. Space does not. permit, for three 
sets of each of the three measures for 
each subject area at each grade level 
would be entailed since the data were 
separately analyzed for “textbook pur- 
chase,” “textbook rental,’ and “free 
textbook” situations. 

In general, the median total per pupil 
costs in “textbook purchase” schools 
were two or three times greater than in 
“textbook rental” situations, and from 
six to ten or more times greater than in 
“free textbook” institutions. In: most in- 
stances these differences were only in 
minor part accounted for by the price 
of the textbook or the magnitude of 
the rental charge. Principally, they re- 
sulted from the fact that “free text- 
book” (and to a lesser degree “textbook 
rental”) schools tended very markedly 
to keep down or to eliminate altogether 
the charges to pupils associated with 
fees, assessments, deposits, special ma- 
terials, and items of equipment re- 
quired in connection with their various 
courses. 

Practical arts, physical education, and 
vocational courses (in the order named) 
were appreciably more costly to pupils 
than any of the others. One of these is 
required by law: the other two rep- 
resent curriculum content which eco- 
nomically under-privileged pupils es- 
pecially need because they are usually 
destined to enter the labor market at 
an early age. 
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—in extra-class activities 


Student body dues ranged from 40 
cents to $16.70 in that approximate one- 
tenth of the schools which levied such a 
charge. Class dues ran from 50 cents to 
$5.00 per year. In three-fourths of the four- 
year high schools the class ring cost from 
$11.00 to $24.00. 


To play on the school’s “varsity” teams 
cost the students the following per year: 
baseball, o-$31.85, median $12.25; basket- 
ball, o-$16.00, median $2.80; football, o- 
$38.35, median $2.10; golf, 0-$100.00, 
median $50.00; swimming, o-$18.65, me- 
dian $1.50; tennis, o-$48.00, median $15.00; 
track, o-$18.00, median $2.70; wrestling 
or boxing, 0-$20.25, median $1.00. 


In half of the schools, boys could par- 
ticipate fully in intramurals at no re- 
ported charge; in one-fourth of the situa- 
tions it cost the pupil from $5.45 to $17.65 
per year. Girls’ intramural costs ranged 
from o-$45.70 with a median of $2.05 and 
a quartile-3 of $4.05. 


The per pupil cost of taking part in 
“platform” activities varied widely: dra- 
matics, o-$12.50, median 50 cents; foren- 
sics, 0-$9.00, median o, quartile-3 $2.30; 
forum, 0-$165, median 40 cents. 


The annual per pupil cost of belonging 
to the school’s music organization was 
staggering (to a professor!) in some in- 
stances: band, 0o-$265.00, median $3.50; 
chorus, 0-$6.00, median 35 cents; orches- 
tra, o-$165.00, median $2.25. 


Although the cost ran as high as $4.25 
per pupil in some instances, in three- 
fourths of the schools it cost a boy or 
girl nothing to serve on the staff of the 
newspaper or yearbook. 

Thirty-five types of clubs (Biology, 
Radio, Future Homemakers, etc.) were 
reported. The annual per pupil costs of 
belonging to these ranged from nothing 
to as high as $71.00 (cheer leaders) per 
club. Median costs varied from $1.00 to 
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$19.30 in connection with nineteen types 
of clubs. 


The school yearbook cost up to $3.50 
per copy; the newspaper up to $2.00 per 
year. Activity books admitting students 
to home athletic contests ranged from 
$1.75 to $10.00 with a median of $3.95. 
Only forty percent | of the schools fol- 
lowed this “cut rate” practice: admission 
costs were generally higher in the remain- 
ing schools. 


Going stag to one’s class dances cost 
from 25 cents to $17.00 per year; to par- 
ties, 10 cents to $5.10; to picnics and ban- 
quets, 25 cents to $12.00. 


Graduating from high school was found 
to be an expensive proposition in most 
schools. The per pupil costs reported were 
these: announcements, 50 cents to $8.00; 
name cards, 50 cents to $2.00; pictures, 50 
cents to $20.00, median $8.00, quartile-3 
$10.00; cap and gown rental, o-$2.75; other 
graduation expenses, 25 cents to $10.00. 


Research on “Who” Participates 


This brings us to a brief characteriza- 
tion of the third and last investigation 
to be presented here—the Participation 
in Extra-Class Activities Study. This 
was an investigation in which each pupil 
was queried to discover “who” (sex, 
age, grade, location of home, school 
marks, socio-economic status) belongs 
to what, “who” goes to what, “who” 
gets what. Only thirteen schools (size, 
81-2700 pupils) were admitted to this 
study because of the magnitude of nt 
data analysis involved at the ISSCP “ 
search headquarters.” Any school, a. 
ever, can do this or any other of the 
basic studies for itself if it wishes.* 


*Bulletins giving the inventories, techniques, step- 
by-step directions, etc., for each of the studies dis- 
cussed in this article are now in press; copies will 
be mailed to every high school in Illinois. 
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The only factor that was found to 
make a difference was the socio-eco- 
nomic status of the pupil’s family, But 
what a difference this made! 

The extra-class activities of the school 
were divided into three categories: 
“primary group” activities (being on a 
team, in the cast of a play, in a club, 
etc.); “secondary group” activities (go- 
ing to a game, seeing a school play, get- 
ting the yearbook, etc.); and “leader- 
ship” activities (captaincies, chairman- 
ships, presidencies, etc.). Pupils were di- 
vided into upper, middle, lower socio- 
economic groups and the relative num- 
bers of each who “belonged to,” “went 
to or got,” or “led” were noted. Were 
the size of the family purse in no way 
associated with who “belonged, » “vent 
to or got,” or “led,” the ratios obtained 
by dividing (a) the proportionate num- 
ber in the top by (b) the proportionate 
number in the bottom family-income 
group who participated would, ot 
course, approximate 1 to 1. 





These ratios were computed for each 
of the three categories of activity with 
the results as shown in the chart at the 
bottom of the page. 

These findings make it only too ap- 
parent that the pupils from the lower 
income families are relatively but very 
little “in the swim” in most of the 
schools. When one remembers that 
twenty-eight percent of all American 
families are now living bey vond their in- 
come and recalls the magnitude of the 
hidden tuition charges associated with 
“belonging,” “going to,” or “getting,” 
this unpalatable finding is not too sur- 
prising. 

Is it possible that the unhappy experi- 
ences mirrored in these ratios bear some 
casual relationship to the finding that 
seventy-two percent of all the pupils 
who withdrew from school came from 
the lower income families? This rela- 
tionship cannot be “proven,” but who 
in his right mind could help being sus- 
picious? 


Ratio of Top to Bottom Family Income Groups 


| Primary Secondary Leadership 
| 1.1 tO 1 I.1 to! 1.4 to I 
5 1.7 to I 1.2 to I 1.7 to I 
2.2 tol 1.2 to 1 1.7 to 1 
2.2 t@ 1 1.4 tO I 1.7 to I 
5 2.4 to I 1.5 to I 1.8 to I 
, 2.9 to I 1.6 to I 1.8 to I 
’ : 2.9 to I 1.7 tol 1.9 to I 
_ 3-0 to I 1.7 to I 2.1 to! 
> Oe 31 tor 1.8 to I 2.5 to! 
3-6 to 1 2.4 to I 3.1 tol 
3-7 to I 2.4 to I 5.0 to I 
6.5 to 1 2.5 to I 5.7 tol 
| Infinity 3.1 to 1 6.5 to I 
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Teachers for ALL American Youth 





J. PAUL LEONARD 


That the essentials necessary in the education of teachers for universal 
secondary schools, outlined here by J. Paul Leonard, president of San 
Francisco State College, are sound will be a matter of general profes- 
sional agreement. That they are not included in most present programs 
of education for prospective secondary teachers is certainly a fact. Here, 
as in so many other aspects of education, our major task is to put into 
action those practices which we believe are necessary to the improved 


education of youth. 


THE AMERICAN DREAM, even if 
it has as many interpretations as there 
are citizens, is probably the most potent 
idealistic force in America today. The 
goals of democracy were written into 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. They have been de- 
clared on the platform of every politi- 
cal party, and they have been taught i in 
every schoolroom and at every mother’s 
knee. The universality of the dream is 
its most dynamic power, and the word 

every holds out a strange lure to move 
to action the highest Bie! the lowest of 
men. James Truslow Adams, in his Epic 
of America, expresses our national wish 
as being a desire for “a land in which 
life should be better and richer and 
fuller for every man, with opportunity 
for each according to his ability and 
achievement.” 

Whether we like it or not, educa- 
tion has been expected to make a fuller 
and richer life for all and to set the ex- 
ample for treating each individual ac- 
cording to his ability. Verily, we have 
boasted that we could do it through 
modern education if—and the if has 
been the subject of speeches, conven- 
tions, conferences, and legislative enact- 
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ments. Education has always appealed 
to the common man. Professionally we 
have sold him the idea that education 
is power, and he has come to believe 
that we can set up a program to help 
him realize the goals of democracy. 


Tuese Goats BELonG To ALL 


One of our most recent attempts at 
this is the Bill of Rights for a New Age 
proposed by the Committee on Social 
and Economic Goals for Americans, 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association. You are doubtless familiar 
with these. Let me merely list them to 
have them before us: 


1. Hereditary strength. Everyone has the 
right to be well born and under condi- 
tions which will conserve his innate 
strengths and capacities. 

. Physical security. Everyone has a right 

to protection from accident and dis- 

ease. 

Participation in an evolving culture. 

Everyone has a right to share the 

skills, standards, values, and knowledge 

of the race. 

4. An active, flexible personality. Every- 
one has a right to conditions which 
foster the development of initiative, 
ability to weigh facts, resist judgment, 
and act cooperatively. 
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5. Suitable occupation. Everyone has a 
right to whatever joy the most fitting 
work can bring. 

6. Economic security. Everyone has a 
right to a minimum income that will 
provide a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing. 

. Mental security. Everyone has a right 
to trustworthy information from un- 
prejudiced, unbiased sources. 

8. Equality of opportunity. Everyone has 
a right to the fullest possible develop- 
ment. 

9. Freedom. Everyone has a right to the 
widest sphere of freedom compatible 
with the-equal freedom of others. 

10. Fair play. Everyone has a right to ex- 
pect others to act in conformity with 
the highest good of all. , 


a | 


EpUCATION TO REALIZE THE GOALS 

If we are to realize these goals we 
must look at them from the angle of 
the materials of instruction and from 
the angle of the one who instructs. Too 
long our schools have been fashioned on 
the notion that there is a body of ma- 
terial to be handed to the young on the 
one hand, and that there is a teacher to 
do the indoctrination on the other. 

As long as this dichotomy continues 
there will be no valid universal secon- 
dary education. Youth are anxious to 
realize through education the goals of 
democracy and, at the same time, they 
realize that education is ineffective un- 
less it is so planned that opportunities 
for learning will be equalized among 
them. The fiction of equality should be 
tempered with the understanding of in- 
dividual capacities, We need to learn 
that education for all does not mean that 
all should have the same education. 
Democracy thrives on differences. Edu- 
cation seeks to develop differences. Our 
expectation of uniform achievement in 
school, often reflected in curriculum 
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patterns or standards or state adopted 
courses or uniform textbooks, is con- 
trary to the principle of universal edu- 

cation and to the democratic principles 
of living. 

Herein lies one of the greatest cur- 
riculum errors, as well as one of the im- 
portant errors in the training of teach- 
ers. We cannot have uniform perform- 
ance and universal education. We must 
sacrifice one or the other. An individual 
needs to be like others in only a few 
abilities. In other ways he needs to be 
unique. Dewey’s idea that “Man’s equal- 
ity lies in distinction made universal” 
expresses the point well. Universal edu- 
cation does not require that we extend 
the same advantages to all, but, as 
Dewey puts it, that we devise an edu- 

cational program ‘““which meets the im- 
mense variety of social needs and of 
individual capacities and wants.” Here, 
then, is the cue for our immediate pro- 
fessional responsibility—a curriculum 
program to meet the variety of social 
needs, individual capacities and wants, 
and a teacher skilled in understanding 
the differences that exist among youth 
and trained to meet them at the proper 
time with the proper instructional ma- 
terials. 

As far as the curriculum is concerned, 
we may say that those who prepare it 
must assume four things at least: they 
must accept the principle of universal 
secondary education as an essential for 
democracy; they must discover the im- 
mense variety of social needs and the 
individual capacities and wants for all 
the normal youth of America; they 
must discover, without regard to tradi- 
tional practice, those materials which 
produce in youth the desired abilities, 
understandings, and attitudes; and they 
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must utilize those procedures which 
most surely and most economically pro- 
duce the desired growth. Within this 
frame of reference of curriculum pat- 
terns, and within the broad concept of 
universal secondary education, we must 
educate the teacher. 

In thinking of the teacher as one who 
fits into our concept of universal sec- 
ondary education, we must conceive of 
an individual who possesses certain 
characteristics, knowledge, understand- 
ing, and skill. The teacher must possess 
the ability, health, and the personality 
to acquire these characteristics; and all 
institutions educating teachers should 
make certain that to the best of their 
knowledge these prospective teachers 
are able to become well-qualified and 
skillful teachers once the proper pro- 
gram of education is experienced, 

There are certain characteristics 
which make up the innate nature of peo- 
ple which are valuable for teachers to 
possess, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that a teacher is born any more 
than any other professional worker is 
born. All of us are born with certain 
potentialities. These potentialities may 
be turned to many avenues of occupa- 
tional competence, but they become val- 
uable once they are directed toward 
specific professional goals. With these 
in the background of our thinking, let 
us analyze six characteristics of an ef- 
fective secondary teacher. 


TuesE SHOULD Be Youtnu’s TEACHERS 


The effective secondary teacher 
must be cognizant of the world in 
which he lives. 

This is not a new idea, for much of 
our education has been devoted to a 
study of the world of the past and 
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present. We have stressed the necessity 
for understanding the historical devel- 
opment of our civilization and for be- 
coming fully acquainted with the cul- 
ture, the literature, and the philosophy 


of American life. However, it is not 
enough for the teacher to have a back- 
ground of the culture. He must know 
also the issues that culture faces. He 
must know the practices characteristic 
of an American society living under the 
democratic principles. He must face 
the reality of change in those prac- 
tices. He must have a thorough under- 
standing of our basic system of values 
—the democratic theory—of the prin- 
ciples of government here and abroad, 
and of the place of government and the 
responsibilities individual citizens have 
toward it. 

More than this, however, he should 
be well informed on the place of Amer- 
ica in the world today. Too little train- 
ing in our educational institutions has 
been devoted to the changing character 
and the future status of America. Too 
little time has been given to a knowl- 
edge of America in world affairs. Cer- 
tainly the future of civilization depends 
to a large extent upon the leadership 
which America takes in the next genera- 
tion. A teacher who is either uninter- 
ested or uninformed of the issues and 
problems in this field will devote his 
time and attention to those things he 
knows best and in which he possesses 
the greatest amount of training. 

The teacher’s education in this field 
should be based upon a general educa- 
tion program, aimed at studying him as 
a person and in his relation to the rest 
of the members of society as well as the 
principles and practices of the culture 
in which he lives, at developing indi- 
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vidual interests, at knowing the im- 
pact of science on social life, and at 
helping him find a place where he feels 
secure through a knowledge of his own 
environment as well as in the firm con- 
viction that the place which he holds in 
that society is based upon his own in- 
tegrity and dignity as well as his knowl- 
edge and skill. 

In addition to this program of general 
education, he should develop some spe- 
cial interest where he is more com- 
petent than in other fields. At the same 
time he should continue to expand the 
breadth of his understanding and should 
develop the techniques and the methods 
by which he can keep growing in his 
understanding of the world and in cul- 
tural changes. No program of educa- 
tion is satisfactory unless it leaves the 
teacher, as well as other citizens, with 
a feeling that education has only begun 
as soon as he graduates, and that the 
continuation of his own education is the 
most important single pursuit of his life. 


A teacher must possess an under- 
standing of the nature of individual- 
ity. 

In recent years educational literature 
has done much to stress the matter of 
needs. Some educators have described 
needs in terms of psychological needs, 
others in terms of social needs, and still 
others in terms of developmental needs. 
Whatever the process may be, it is less 
important than the discovery of why 
people are different, how they differ, 
what their needs are, and what are the 
processes of growth and development. 
Even today, far too little attention is 
given in school to understanding the 
needs of individuals. 

Individuality is a common phenom- 
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enon, but teachers by and large fail 
miserably to understand the nature of 
individuality and what one does in the 
face of individual characteristics. It has 
been pointed out earlier that we cannot 
have uniformity and individuality at the 
same time. Teachers are too prone to at- 
tempt to seek uniformity in understand- 
ing or knowledge or skill among differ- 
ent individuals. We all face common 
problems; we react to them differently. 
We all believe in the basic principles of 
democratic living but we interpret their 
meaning in terms of our own frame- 
work of understanding and experience. 
We need general agreement on the basic 
framework of values. We need certain 
common understandings and certain 
basic skills, but we do not need to carry 
these uniform aspects of our educa- 
tional program to the point where we 
likewise expect uniform interpretation, 
uniform thinking, uniform solutions, or 
uniform behavior. 

If one understands the nature of in- 
dividuality, he also understands the na- 
ture of the-differences of human growth 
and development. Physical growth has 
been fairly well analyzed by the pro- 
fession, and every teacher should be 
cognizant of the literature in this field. 
A great deal has also been done on psy- 
chological growth and development, 
and the teacher likewise needs to know 
the literature in this area. He needs to 
know the nature of learning and how 
people differ as they acquire new ideas. 
He needs to come to understand frus- 
trations in the process of human be- 
havior, but above all he needs to expect 
people to be different and to know 
what to do with these differences when 
he confronts them. 

Any classroom teacher knows well 
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that no two pupils are alike. Any par- 
ent knows that his own children are not 
alike. Yet, in spite of this knowledge, we 
tend to undertake to treat individuals 
as if they were identical. The prospec- 
tive teacher needs to give much atten- 
tion to an understanding 
growth and development and the indi- 
vidual characteristics of this develop- 
mental process. 


The teacher needs to possess an 
understanding of the social processes 
involved in society. 

All people are social beings who are 
surrounded by social institutions, cul- 
tural mores, and restrictions of manners 
and morals constantly directing and 
guiding our behavior. War is an ever- 
present social process in the settling of 
differences; economic uncertainty is 
constantly facing all of us as well as the 
nations of the world. Our homes, our 
family life, our churches, are all con- 
tributing to the determination of our 
thinking and our behavioral character- 
istics. The ideals and principles of de- 
mocracy itself are molding factors in 
human understanding. These are the so- 
cial processes that “affect the life of 
every individual. They have strong di- 
recting forces on the youth of our na- 
tion. And as youth meets his problems 
and comes to understand the social pro- 
cesses and the institutions that surround 
him, he reacts to them. 

Much of our difficulty today devel- 
ops from instability on the part of youth 
and adults in the face of these institu- 
tions and processes. If a youth reacts 
violently to the pressures of social liv- 
ing, he becomes anti-social. If he accepts 
them all without question and becomes 
resigned to their pressures, he becomes 
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either an ineffective citizen or an un- 
social individual. Both kinds, those who 
react violently and those who give 
complete acquiescence, face the prob- 


lem of mental instability. The teacher 
must come to understand the effect of 
these forces on the human organism, 
the process by which one acquires and 
changes his attitudes toward them, the 
extent to which acceptance is necessary 
and the degree to which change can be 
brought about, the place of an indi- 
vidual—and_ of public opinion—in a 
society such as ours, and the processes 
which one goes through in order to re- 
gain stability once it has been lost. 

Few teachers have opportunity to 
study these factors sufficiently in our 
present institutions of higher education. 
They become familiar with the struc- 
ture of social institutions, to be sure, but 
not with the ways in which people and 
institutions react one upon the other 
and the extent to which the school is 
obligated to interpret and help the in- 
dividual find his way among the pres- 
sures of living today. One of the most 
important things the teacher can learn 
is how to guide youth in the face of 
these social situations. 


The teacher needs to develop an 
understanding of the process of con- 
trolled education. 

We have established schools to con- 
trol the process and the materials of edu- 
cation. In any educational process, pur- 
pose and goals are exceedingly impor- 
tant. One of the basic difficulties with 
a great deal of the so- -called liberal or 
general education is that there is no 
purpose in it which is recognized and 
accepted by the learner. Until the pupil 
comes to accept on his own part an 
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understanding of the need, the utiliza- 
tion, or the reason for the effort neces- 
sary to acquire knowledge or skill or 
attitudes or changed behavior, he is not 
likely to be effective either in study or 
in improvement. Purposes and goals are 
frequently distant from pupils because 
there is not enough understanding of 
the relationship between the anataalals 
of instruction and the nature of indi- 
vidual needs. If the teacher comes to 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
needs of individuals and of the ways 
individuals react differently to social 
pressures, he will be in a better position 
to formulate for and with each indi- 
vidual the purposes and goals which 
should dominate his study. 

The process of controlled education 
is a process of directing the learning 
of American youth. It is a process of 
changing behavior from one practice to 
another. Some of this is new practice in 
that the pupil has never learned how to 
meet a certain situation. Some of it in- 
volves changing behavioral experiences 
in that it is a matter of eliminating old 
practices and substituting new ones. 
Some of it is a matter of the continuity 
of growth and development in terms of 
increasing competence along certain be- 
havioral patterns already established. 
The three are intricately interwoven. 
At no one time does the teacher do any 
one of the single processes alone, be- 
cause human experience is such that 
new patterns, old ones, and continued 
ones are all developed together. The 
skillful teacher will recognize that the 
process of education, while it must be 
controlled, must be controlled by the 
artistry involved in dealing with indi- 
viduals rather than the day-by-day 
assignment of responsibilities. 
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The secondary teacher must pos- 
sess the artistry of a skilled tech- 
nician, 

Teaching is both an art and a science. 
It is a combination of a diagnostician 
and a practitioner. The knowledge 
which lies back of the teaching skill is 
not given to one at birth. There is a 
long, tedious process of learning to be 
faced, and skill is gained by understand- 
ing and practice with young people. 
We have overdone tremendously, in our 
educational programs for the training 
of teachers, the process of verbal edu- 
cation. We have relied too strongly 
upon knowledge, upon acquisition of 
ideas and information. Only when we 
attain more nearly the goals long ago 
set by the medical profession can we 
produce the kind of teachers we need. 

In learning to become a teacher, one 
must spend long hours under the di- 
rection of those who are masters at the 
job of dealing with the growth and de- 
velopment of human beings. This is 
just as skillful a task as that laid upon 
any other profession. It does not come 
easily. It does not come with a few 
hours of practice teaching. It comes 
with long, ardent devotion to the clini- 
cal practice of working with youth. If 
our educational institutions are really 
serious about the job of educating 
teachers, they will devote far more 
time and attention than they now do to 
the skillful direction of the well-in- 
formed. individual as he tries his hand 
at dealing with live human beings. 

A really skillful teacher knows what 
the individual child needs. He knows 
what to do and when to do it, He has 
the tools and facilities with which to 
work; he has a small enough number of 
individuals in his class so that he can 
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effectively handle the problems they 
present. He has the support of those 
who are more skillful in certain specifics 
than he, so that he may be assisted by 
the specialist wherever such assistance 
is essential. He is a member of the 
team, all concentrating upon the maxi- 
mum growth and dev elopment of youth. 
He is a general practitioner. As such, 
he will care for the majority of the 
needs of his students. He will recognize 
signs of instability and disease, and he 
will know when to call for help. 


The teacher must know and be 
able to perform effectively in the 
process of social interpretation. 

Education is a public function. It is 
supported by public funds. It depends 
upon a general belief in the process 
of education, upon confidence in those 
conducting the process, and upon a full 
recognition of the essential characteris- 
tics of a good school program. Educa- 
tion has changed mightily in the past 
two generations. We ‘have been able to 
apply far more science and technical 
understanding to the process of edu- 
cation than ever before. Our educa- 
tional institutions have conducted a 
great amount of research on the basic 
skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, and related fields. We have 
also spent many hours in studying the 
nature of learning and the process of 
human growth and development. As a 
result of these scientific discoveries, edu- 
cation has improved in techniques and 
in the materials of instruction. 

The general public does not yet know 
the nature of this research nor the ways 
in which it can be applied to the im- 
provement of the educational process. 
Far too many parents received the no- 
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tion during the last twenty years that 
education was a process of “playing at 
school,” a process of giving attention 
to art and games and music and rhythms 
and of neglecting the basic skills. Par- 
ents have felt that education was not 
doing for their children what the schools 
did for them. To an extent they have 
lost confidence in many teachers and 
have tended to malign the changes that 
have taken place in the educational 
program. All of this has been done not 
deliberately to discredit the schools but 
out of misunderstanding and ignorance 
of educational change based upon scien- 
tific research. 

If education is to continue to enjoy 
increasing support of the state, the fed- 
eral government, and the local com- 
munities, teachers must become more 
skillful interpreters of the process of 
education to the public. The pupil 
himself is the finest instrument of pub- 
lic relations which the school has. 
Therefore, it behooves each teacher to 
see that the story which is carried home 
from school is one which is compli- 
mentary to the educational process. The 
pupil’s story should reveal to his par- 
ents that education is geared to his 
needs, that it is achieving the goals 
which he deems important, that the 
teacher is an artist and is skillful at his 
job, that the program of the school is 
satisfying. This does not mean that 
education should cater to the whims of 
youth. It does mean that the educa- 
tional program must be sound in that it 
meets the needs of youth and that the 
teacher must see that all youth have an 
effective program. 

In addition to having a good story 
for the home, the teacher has an ex- 
cellent opportunity, as she practices the 
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functions of community leadership and 
assumes her place as a citizen of the 
community, to help parents and citizens 
at large to understand the important 
changes that have taken place in edu- 
cation. We know full well that youth 
learn more rapidly when they feel a 
part in the learning process and feel 
that it is achieving desired goals for 
them. We know, also, that pupils are 
more likely to put forth energy for 
this kind of an educational program. 
Weare fully aware of the fact that once 
this kind of a program is put into op- 
eration, pupils retain their learning bet- 
ter than if they have less interest in 
what goes on in the school. Some peo- 
ple call it progressive education, It is 
not progressive in any sense of the 
word which carries unfavorable con- 
notations. It is intelligent education in 
terms of the findings of research. 

This education must be made clear 
to parents. They must understand why 
pupils should become more of a part 
of the educational process. They must 
know why we have changed our 
methods of teaching reading, arithmetic, 
and spelling. They must know why 
education should be geared to the va- 
rious stages of individual growth and 
development. They must know why 
all pupils should not learn the same 
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things at the same time. By and large 
we do an ineffective job in interpreting 
our own profession to the public, and 
as long as we expect to share to as large 
an extent as we do in public taxation, 
our relations with parents in terms of 
educational understanding must be 
good. Teachers in the process of edu- 
cation should learn how to take the 
complicated research language of the 
educator and turn it into the simple 
explanations required by the non-tech- 
nical layman. 


MarKep CHANGE Is INDICATED 


Such essentials in the education of 
teachers for secondary schools con- 
cerned with making education universal 
for all youth imply a program quite 
different from the conventional one 
practiced in most of the educational in- 
stitutions of America today. If such a 
program were put into practice it would 
require many changes in the curriculum 
of our colleges and universities; but, 
above all, it would require marked 
changes in the professional education 
of our teachers. 

Before this can come about, how- 
ever, we must change the attitude and 
understanding of those responsible for 
educating teachers. This is the imme- 
diate task before us. 
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Education in Trantition: 
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To the Americans who attended the UNESCO Seminar on Teacher 


Education in the summer of 1948, 


the “lands down under” took on 


reality as we worked with and learned to know educators from across 
the Pacific. In this article by George W. Parkyn of the New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research—and New Zealand participant in 
the Seminar—American readers will recognize problems, reforms, and 
fears very like those encountered in our own efforts to provide a sound 


secondary education for the youth of our day. 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS of New Zea- 
land are at present passing through the 
second period of radical transition that 
they have known in the past fifty years. 
The result, we hope, will be the emer- 
gence of a system of secondary educa- 
tion which will give to every a adolescent 
a free education of the kind which is 
best fitted to develop his aptitudes and 
to satisfy his needs. 


The Culture Shapes the Schools 

New Zealand, as a settlement of Eu- 
ropean people, predominantly British in 
origin, is just over a hundred years old. 
Yet the oldest of her high schools, 
founded in the 18s50’s, are now very 
close to their centennial celebrations. 
High schools were established rapidly in 
all the main settlements almost on the 
morrow of their founding. 

The colonists differed in many re- 
spects from one settlement to another 
but they all shared the nineteenth cen- 
tury middle class faith in education. 
Some of the settlements were intended 
to establish conditions of life which 
would make possible the existence in 
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the Antipodes of an aristocratic squire- 
archy. Their founders, Oxford or Cam- 
bridge men, passionately aware of their 
isolation from the cultural centers of 
Europe, brought with them the aristo- 
cratic English “public school” ideal and 
created secondary schools on_ the 
model of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
and Rugby. 

Other settlements, leavened by col- 
onists who brought with them the dis- 
senting tradition of the urban middle 
class, were less concerned that their sec- 
ondary schools should provide classical 
ornament for the minds of a rural gov- 
erning class than that they should give 
a sound training in religion and indus- 
trial pursuits. A third “Mecties ele- 
ment in the colonial pattern was pro- 
vided by the Scots who brought their 
own system of comprehensive district 
schools. In these the elementary edu- 
cation suited to the lower classes and 
the secondary education reserved for 
the middle and upper classes were not 
kept separate and distinct as in England. 

These different traditions were rap- 
idly modified and, to some extent, 
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blended under the conditions of colonial 
life. On the one hand the English tradi- 
tion of exclusiveness ousted the more 
comprehensive Scottish pattern. As a 
distinguished Scottish visitor, Dr. Wil- 
liam Boyd expressed it at the 1937 Con- 
ference of the New Education Fellow- 
ship: 


“ 


. the serpent in the garden is the 
English influence in New Zealand educa- 
tion which has demoralized your institu- 
tions .. . What happened was that you 
let yourselves in for the English separa- 
tion between primary and secondary edu- 
cation. Your high schools, rather of the 
English sort, were meant for an aristoc- 
racy, a selected group, and the old primary 
schools for the common or ordinary peo- 


ple.” 


On the other hand, changes of con- 
siderable magnitude had occurred in 
the classical curriculum. The range of 
subjects taught soon included English 
language and literature, modern lan- 
guages, science, geography, history, 
and manual arts. Moreover, the rapid 
expansion of primary s schooling among 
the ordinary people and the increasing 
efficiency and cheapness of the primary 
schools after 1877, the date of the na- 
tional primary Education Act, had 
caused the virtual disappearance of 
preparatory departments i in the second- 
ary schools; so that in place of the 
parallel system of primary and — 
ary schools on English lines we had, 
fact, an “end-on” system. 


High Schools Must Be for All 


In spite of these changes, however, 
the secondary schools remained selec- 
tive and predominantly exclusive. With 
some justice they were charged with 
“providing the luxuries of education 
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. chiefly for the benefit of the 
wealthier classes and at the expense of 
the tax payer in general.” But the peo- 
ple of New Zealand, who at the turn of 
the century were keeping in power a 
“liberal labor” government remarkable 
for its radical experiments in social leg- 
islation, were ready to demand that the 
doors of the secondary schools be 
opened to all children capable of profit- 
ing by a secondary education. This was 
the way to enter the relative security of 
the Public Service and to obtain the 
comfort and dignity of the professions, 
and people were beginning to believe 
that the way should be open to all. 

In 1902 the government offered the 
secondary schools six pounds per head 
for pupils admitted free. A third of the 
schools refused the offer, so in the fol- 
lowing year an Act of Parliament com- 
pelled them either to accept govern- 
ment “free-place pupils” or to make 
their own provision for scholarships. 
The results were striking. In ten years 
the number of children in the secondary 
schools doubled; in little more than 
twenty years it had quadrupled. Soon 
the first phase of equalitarianism was 
complete. Almost any child of ability 
was assured a free secondary educa- 
tion, leading to the coveted university 
entrance qualification—passing the ma- 
triculation examination. 


All Youth Must Be Served 


The movement for equal opportunity 
for all able children to get on, had, 
however, gone farther than anyone in- 
tended. While the secondary schools 
continued for the most part to pro- 
vide courses suitable for children pre- 
paring to enter the university, by far 
the larger part of their pupils neither 
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intended nor would have had the abil- 
ity to do so. The standard of the se- 
lective entrance requirement was not 
high enough to exclude from the sec- 
ondary schools all but potential candi- 
dates for the Public Service and the 
University Examinations, yet the cur- 
riculum remained geared to their needs. 
Partly as a result of this, large numbers 
of children left the high schools after 
only a few terms; the majority began 
courses which they could not hope to 
finish: and sensitive teachers became 
more and more oppressed by the fu- 
tility of much of their work and the 
real human wastage incurred. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the 
whole situation was further emphasized 
when, in 1937, New Zealand’s first La- 
bor Government abolished the selective 
entrance examination, and the Minister 
of Education, in his 1938 report to Par- 
liament, endorsed the principle of “sec- 
ondary education for all” in these 
words: 


The Government’s objective, broadly ex- 
pressed, is that every person, whatever his 
level of academic ability, whether he be 
rich or poor, whether he live in town or 
country, has a right, as a citizen, to a free 
education of the kind for which he is best 
fitted, and to the fullest extent of his pow- 
ers. So far is this from being a mere 
pious platitude that the full acceptance of 
the principle will involve the reorientation 
‘ of the education system. The structure of 
the New Zealand school system as origi- 
nally laid down ...was based on the 
principle of selection. An elementary edu- 
cation in the three R’s was given to all the 
population, but, beyond that, schooling 
had to be either bought by the well-to- 
do, or won, through scholarships, by the 
specially brilliant. 
From the beginning of this country the 
vigor of this selective system has been 
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progressively relaxed ... Yet the prin- 
ciple of selection for post-primary and 
higher education remained, and the pres- 
ent Government was the first to recognize 
explicitly that continued education is no 
longer a special privilege for the well-to- 
do or the academically able, but a right to 
be claimed by all who want it to the fullest 
extent that the State can provide. 


The second phase of equalitarianism 
had begun. 


The University Lets Down the Bars 


It was now clear to ev eryone that 
the secondary schools could no longer 
provide only an academic curriculum 
but that their course must be as rich 
and varied as the wide range of pupils 
who would now go to them. Already 
in 1939 the Secondary School Teachers’ 
Association had recognized the need for 
a changed curriculum, but had felt that 
sO long as the prestige of the University 
Entrance examination remained it would 
have a restrictive effect upon the 
schools. 

In 1942 the University of New Zea- 
land took the initiative. It agreed to 
change entirely the method of uni- 
versity entrance to one of accrediting. 
As from 1944 on it agreed to accept 
pupils from the major secondary schools 
if their principals certified that they 
were fit to proceed with university 
studies. The Entrance Examination re- 
mained for pupils of the smaller schools 
which had not been given the right of 
accrediting. 

The Government Department of 
Education, thereupon, set up a Con- 
sultative Committee to consider the im- 
plications for the curriculum of sec- 
ondary schools of the introduction of 
the accrediting principle by the Uni- 
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versity. The committee published its re- 
port in 1944, and its effect was felt at 
once. After a year of public discussion 
new regulations were issued by the 
Government, embodying the main pro- 
posals of the report. 


This Is Secondary Education Today 


The general effect of these regula- 
tions is this. Children entering the sec- 
ondary schools at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen years will follow a four-year 
course, leading to the general school- 
leaving certificate examination. The 
course must include for all pupils a 
“common core” made up of the follow- 
ing studies: English language and lit- 
erature, social studies, general science, 


elementary mathematics, music, a craft . 


or one of the fine arts, and physical edu- 
cation. The common core must involve 
the minimum hours each week, as given 
below. 

It will be seen, therefore, that just 
under half of the school week at least 
must be spent on the subjects of the 
common core. The remaining: time may 
be spent upon “optional subjects” which 
may arise either out of the core sub- 
jects when, for example, a child takes 
higher mathematics or specialized sci- 
ences, or be quite distinct studies, such 
as foreign languages or commercial sub- 
jects. 

The core studies are intended, to use 
the words of the Consultative Commit- 


all post-primary pupils, irrespective of 
their varying abilities and their vary- 
ing occupational ambitions, receive a 
generous and well-balanced education. 
Such an education would aim, firstly, at 
the full development of the adolescent 
as a person; and, secondly, at prepar- 
ing him for an active place in our New 
Zealand society as a W orker, neighbor, 
homemaker, and citizen.’ 

The optional studies supplementary 
to the core are intended to cater to the 
wide range of individual differences in 
aptitude and interest which the unse- 
lected adolescent population will show. 
The more intelligent children appear to 
be taking courses which include one or 
two foreign languages and some special 
science in addition to the core. Others 
take commercial courses, various tech- 
nical courses, agriculture, horticulture, 
or additional manual work according to 
their ability and probable needs. 

After a three- or four-year course 
pupils may take the School Certificate 
Examination which will be approxi- 
mately as difficult as the former Uni- 
versity Entrance Examination, but 
which gives a far more liberal choice 
of subjects. Each candidate must pre- 
sent himself for examination in English 
and in three or four other subjects to 
be chosen from a list of some thirty 
substantial studies. 

It is usual for children who wish to 
enter the university to spend a further 








tee, “to insure, as far as possible, that one or two years at school, in the “sixth 
First Second Total for 
Year Year Certificate 
English and Social Studies 5-5 5.0 14.5 
General Science and Mathematics 365 2.5 8.0 
Music, Craft, and Fine Art 2.5 2.5 7.0 
Physical Education 2.0 2.0 6.0 
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form,” after the School Certificate 
stage. It is here that specialization really 
starts, The core studies may now be 
dropped and a pupil may concentrate 
upon that group of subjects—languages, 
sciences, or social studies, for example 
—that he wishes to take in the univer- 
sity. The American reader will notice 
that the whole scheme is an attempt to 
strike the balance between the rather 
too rigid curriculum pattern of the Eu- 
ropean secondary school and the rel- 
atively shapeless curriculum which re- 
sulted in some American systems when 
the short-unit selective system was 
adopted in an extreme form. 


Dangers Are Recognized 

Almost the only criticisms of the re- 
form come from those who fear that the 
most intelligent children will not get 
as solid an academic course as they once 
did. It is feared that the time devoted to 
core studies will not leave enough over 
for the study of foreign languages, 
higher mathematics, and special sci- 
ences. It is true, of course, that the com- 
pulsory provision of some time for so- 
cial studies, music, and a craft or a fine 
art does involve some reduction in the 
time available for those subjects which 
used to form the bright child’s staple 
curriculum. 

On the whole, however, the fears 
would appear to lack sufficient ground. 
The brighter children will traverse the 
core curriculum more quickly than 
their fellows and will be able, in core 
time, to extend the range of their studies 
in English, history, geography, math- 
ematics, and the sciences just as far as 


they ever did. Only the foreign lan- 
guages need to be taken outside the 
core time. Moreover, the length of time 
spent at the secondary school before en- 
tering the university is increasing—four 
years is now the minimum—and this in- 
crease will allow the schools to provide 
a broader education for the more in- 
telligent children without sacrificing 
any of the academic standards of the 
traditional subjects. 

A second fear is that the new subject 
integrations such as general science and 
social studies will be treated in a vague, 
woolly way and will not have as good 
an educative value as the older method 
of. treating “authentic” history, “au- 
thentic” geography, and so on, as dis- 
tinct subjects. That there is such a dan- 
ger cannot be disputed; that it is greater 
than the earlier danger of the traditional 
teacher regarding * ‘authentic” history as 
a list of sovereigns and dynasties and a 
compendium of battle diagrams show- 
ing the disposition of forces from Crecy 
to Malplaquet is open to doubt. And, 
moreover, it must be remembered that 
such integrations as those now adopted 
are, in the main, to be regarded simply 
as the minimum core. For the brighter 
children, the specialized studies of his- 
tory, geography, economics, physics, 
chemistry, or botany will become dif- 
ferentiated from the core in accordance 
with their interests and needs. 

It is still too early to make any accu- 
rate assessment of the results of these 
changes. But it is certain that the next 
ten years are destined to be of crucial 
importance in the history of secondary 
education in New Zealand. 
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ROLAND C. FAUNCE 


That a concerted attack on removing the blocks to desired college-high 
school relationships may produce results is evidenced by this account 
of the Michigan College Agreement by Roland C. Faunce, associate 
professor of education, Wayne University, Detroit. 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST has 
been expressed during the past two 
years in a new plan for college admis- 
sion which has been experimentally 
undertaken in Michigan. Such interest 
has been manifested by college and uni- 
versity admission offices and by curric- 
ulum workers in secondary education. 
In this article we shall trace briefly the 
story of the Michigan College Agree- 
ment and describe the efforts at cur- 
riculum development to which it has 
given impetus. 


Requirements Strait Jacket 
the Curriculum 


For many years efforts to improve 
the high school curriculum have been 
hampered by existing requirements for 
college admission in Michigan. These 
requirements, applicable to all univer- 
sity accredited high schools in the state 
have, since the early thirties, included 
the satisfactory completion of two ma- 
jors of three units each and two minors 
of two units each. The majors and 
minors had to be selected from ap- 
proved sequences in five fields. Changes 
in the courses approved for the se- 
quences were difficult to achieve. 

These subject requirements had va- 
rious effects upon efforts to improve 
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the curriculum of the secondary school. 
In large high schools the college-bound 
students were conventionally herded 
into a sort of sub-school with a special 
curriculum beginning at grade nine and 
a special diploma which provided the 
magic key to the college doors. In small 
schools the effort to provide for a very 
small number of college-bound students 
resulted in the entire curriculum being 
strait jacketed. Studies conducted even 
in recent years show that the majority 
of small high schools required all their 
graduates to satisfy college admission 
Sequence requirements. 

The effect of these requirements has 
been even more restrictive than can be 
explained by their actual limitations. 
There seems to be a_ psychological 
hazard stemming from the prestige of 
the colleges and universities which 
causes high school faculties to reject the 
possibility of change. At numerous cur- 
riculum conferences held in recent 
years, fears have invariably been ex- 
pressed that “the college will not let 
us make such changes.” It should be 
added that many university and college 
staff members have not sought such in- 
fluence and power but have, on the con- 
trary, deplored the restrictive effect 
which sequence requirements for col- 
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lege admission obviously exert upon the 
secondary schools. 


The Foundation Is Laid 


The Michigan Secondary Curriculum 
Study, launched in 1938, obtained for 
its fifty -five member schools an Agree- 
ment from Michigan colleges ty uni- 
versities admitting the graduates of the 
schools of the Study without reference 
to the pattern of subjects pursued for 
the years 1940 through 1950. Under the 
protection of this Agreement many new 
courses and programs were experiment- 
ally launched, As the terminal date 
of the Agreement approached, teachers 
and administrators in the schools of the 
Study began to wonder what would 
happen to their programs when the Col- 
lege Agreement lapsed in 1950. Follow- 
up studies indicated that the graduates 
of these schools were attaining as much 
success in college as were the graduates 
of more conventional programs. 


A New Agreement Comes Into Being 


In the fall of 1945 the Michigan Col- 
lege Association invited the Michigan 
Secondary School Association to estab- 
lish a joint committee on college rela- 
tions problems. This committee of four- 
teen members met regularly during the 
school year 1945-46. As a result of their 
deliberations and examination of re- 
search evidence the committee proposed 
in the fall of 1946 that the following 
basis for college admission be proposed 
to their parent organizations. 

“The college agrees to disregard the 
pattern of subjects pursued in consid- 
ering for admission the graduates of se- 
lected accredited high schools provided 
they are recunmaseiieil by the school 
from among more able students in the 
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graduating class. This Agreement does 
not imply that students must be ad- 
mitted to certain college courses or 
curricula for which they cannot give 
evidence of adequate preparation.” 

The following footnote was also pro- 
posed. “Secondary schools are urged to 
make available such basic courses as pro- 
vide a necessary preparation for enter- 
ing technical, industrial, or professional 
curricula. It is recommended further 
that colleges provide accelerated pro- 
grams of preparation for specialized col- 
lege curricula for those graduates who 
are unable to secure such preparatory 
training in high schools.” 

High schools seeking to come under 
the new College Agreement are to be 
required to assume responsibility for 
initiating and conducting such proce- 
dures as the following: 


e The building of an adequate personnel 
file about each student, including test- 
ing data of various kinds, anecdotal rec- 
ords, personality inventories, achieve- 
ment samples, etc. The high school staff 
is to assume responsibility for develop- 
ing a summary of these personnel data 
for submission to college. 

e A basic curriculum study and evalua- 
tion of the purpose and program of the 
secondary school. 

e A continuous follow-up study of for- 
mer pupils. 

e A continuous program of information 
and orientation throughout the high 
school course regarding the nature and 
requirements of certain occupations 
and specialized college courses, and dur- 
ing the senior year special emphasis on 
the occupation or college of the pupil’s 
choice. 


The Machinery Is Set Up 


The new College Agreement was 
adopted in the fall of 1946 by both the 
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Michigan College Association and the 
Michigan Secondary School Associa- 
tion. Under its terms a state committee 
was established in March of 1946 for the 
purpose of receiving and evaluating ap- 
plications for admission under the new 
plan. The committee consisted of the 
State Superintendent of the Department 
of Public Instruction as chairman, one 
superintendent of schools elected by the 
Michigan Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, three high school princi- 
pals representing the Michigan Second- 
ary School Association, and four rep- 
resentatives of the Michigan College 
Association. The secretary of the State 
Curriculum Planning Committee also 
served on the committee as ex-officio 
secretary. 

In April, 1946, a description of the 
plan was mailed to all university accred- 
ited high schools of Michigan together 
with an invitation to apply for admis- 
sion. Admission was to be accompanied 
by detailed descriptions of the plans de- 
veloped cooperatively by each local 
faculty for meeting the four criteria of 
the Agreement. 


These Are the Results 


A little over one year has passed since 
this invitation was extended to Michi- 
gan high schools. There are now ninety- 
two high schools which have been ac- 
cepted under the Agreement, with new 
applications continuing to come in each 
month. Meanwhile the universities and 
colleges of the state have almost un- 
animously endorsed the plan by official 
action on each campus. 

The Michigan College Agreement has 
already produced a number of interest- 
ing developments. The more active 
members of the former Michigan Sec- 
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ondary Curriculum Study have been 
accepted among the member schools, 
thus insuring continued protection for 
the curriculum innovations developed 
during the past ten years in these 
schools. In addition, a number of new 
courses and guidance programs have 
been developed by these ninety-two 
high schools as a direct result of the 
stimulus and protection of the Agree- 
ment. Follow-up studies are being 
launched, counseling programs initiated, 
guidance files examined and improved. 
Perhaps most significant of all, an ac- 
tive evaluation of the programs of these 
ninety-two high schools is now under- 
way through organization for coopera.- 
tive curriculum: study by the entire 
faculty of each school. 

Regional curriculum studies are be- 
ing established which will involve nearly 
all of the signatory high schools and 
colleges. In southeastern Michigan 
twenty-six high schools and eleven col- 
leges and universities have joined in an 
on-going curriculum study. An effec- 
tive steering committee provides lead- 
ership for such activities as weekend 
conferences at Waldenwoods and at the 
St. Mary’s Lake Camp conducted by 
the Michigan Education Association. 
Six study committeés provide the means 
of intensive program development by 
teachers and administrators from va- 
rious schools and colleges. The com- 
mittees so far established are: a Guid- 
ance Committee, a Committee on Fol- 
low-Up Studies, a Committee on Gen- 
eral Education, a Committee on Cur- 
riculum Development, a Committee on 
Evaluation of Pupil Growth, and a 
Committee on Teacher-Pupil Planning. 

Reports of developments in the 
schools are published and distributed in 
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mimeographed form through the office 
of the Metropolitan Bureau of Coopera- 
tive School Studies, which is actively 
assisting in the work of this Southeast- 
ern Michigan Association. The house 
organ of the Bureau, Action, and the 
Bulletin of the Michigan Secondary 
School Association have also been used 
to publish reports of developments in 
the schools. The eight colleges and uni- 
versities are participating actively 
through representation at working con- 
ferences, on committees, and through 
the conducting of - special research 
studies on their own campuses. 

Elsewhere in the state the signatory 
high schools and colleges have formed 
similar study groups—in southwestern 
Michigan, in the Upper Peninsula 
schools, and in the north central area in 
the lower peninsula. The remaining 
schools, located in the south central part 
of the state, are considering the forma- 
tion of a similar study group. 


Experimentation Has Its Offspring 

It appears that the Michigan Sec- 
ondary Study, which: terminates its of- 
ficial period of existence in June, 1949, 
will not disappear without offspring. In- 
stead, the Study appears to have prop- 
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agated a number of lusty infant studies 
which will have the advantage of being 
organized regionally and are thus closer 
to the member schools. There has, so 
far, been much more active participa- 
tion by the colleges and universities in 
these regional studies than ever was 
characteristic of the Michigan Second- 
ary Study. 

A renaissance seems to have occurred 
in the curriculum development pro- 
gram of Michigan high schools. Spurred 
on by the challenge offered by the col- 
leges and protected by the assurance 
that their graduates can now be ad- 
mitted without regard to the sequence 
of courses which they have pursued, 
the faculties of these ninety-two high 
schools have launched a real attack upon 
the problems of guidance and curricu- 
lum revision. Educators of colleges and 
high schools alike are watching this ex- 
periment with considerabfe interest, 
since it may develop into an exciting 
state program of life adjustment edu- 
cation, Many educators are doing more 
than watch the experiment; they have - 
rolled up their sleeves and waded in to 
help in this effort to develop a more 
functional program of secondary edu- 
cation for all Michigan youth. 


It’s new this month—Bibliography on Secondary Education and Related 
Fields. You'll want a copy of this annotated bibliography in your school 
and professional library. Order from the ASCD office—price 50 cents. 
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for Improved Leaming- a ale 


PAUL W. PINCKNEY 


In this article Paul W. Pinckney, principal of Oakland High School, 
Oakland, California, discusses some basic implications for the organi- 
zation of a comprehensive high school. The proposals are not new, Mr. 
Pinckney suggests. Neither are they within the realm of impossibility 
for any high school genuinely interested in action to improve its present 


organization. 


REORGANIZATION, administra- 
tively, will not bring about the needed 
changes in the program of the public 
high school in America. Many reor- 
ganization plans have been advocated 
oad adopted without carrying with 
them an iota of change as far as the 
program of instruction is concerned. 
The whole junior high school move- 
ment is a case in point. So is the develop- 
nent of elaborate systems of guidance 
and counseling. Organizational changes 
almost never bring about the desired 
changes in the nature of the learning 
process. Fundamental to such changes 
are changed points of view on the part 
of teachers and administrators that fol- 
low careful study and consideration of 
the contributions of psychologists, 
physiologists, pn: Set anthropologists, 
sociologists, philosophers, and _profes- 
sional educators as they relate to the 
problems of a particular school. 
However, many teachers and admin- 
istrators have made or are making such 
investigations with the result that they 
wish to make changes in their teaching 
that are next to impossible in high 
schools as presently organized. Certain 
changes in organization are essential if 
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such teachers and administrators are to 
have any real opportunity to use the 
knowledges and techniques they are 
gaining in furthering the education of 
V oung - people i in our secondary schools.! 


PROVISION FOR COMMON LEARNINGS 


The program must be so organized 
that part of the school day, week, or 
year of each pupil is spent in areas of 
experience in which all may participate 
and the remainder of the time in fur- 
thering individual and special group in- 
terests, both vocational and avocational. 
In the first years of the secondary school 
the amount of time devoted to the areas 
in which all will have learning experi- 
ences will be large. It will decrease from 
year to year as individual and special 
group interests receive more emphasis.? 

In using the phrases “areas in which 
all may have learning experiences” and 


1 Willard B. Spalding, Paul W. Pinckney, and 
high school principals. A Point of View in Sec- 
ondary Education. Portland, Oregon Public Schools. 
July, 1946. (A mimeographed bulletin.) Many of 
the points developed in the above article were sug- 
gested by this bulletin. 

2 Educational Policies Commission. Education for 
All American Youth, National Education Associa- 
tion and American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Washington, D. C.: The Commission, 1944. 
p. 234-240. 
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“common learnings,” no attempt is made 
in this article either to advocate or op- 
pose a core course in common learnings. 
A proposed plan, however, is outlined 
which makes it possible to organize a 
school so that larger areas of experience 
than those allowed for in traditional 
subject fields may be developed, both 
within the “areas in which all may have 
learning experiences” and in the areas 
to be developed for individual and spe- 
cial group interests, 


New Plans for Familiar Subjects 

In our opinion, there is a large area 
of organized school work in which all 
young people should have experiences. 
This statement must not be interpreted 
to carry with it the implication of mini- 
mum standards of accomplishment nor 
that any two young people working in 
these areas will have the same experi- 
ences, or even, necessarily, similar ex- 
periences. What experiences each has 
will be determined by a variety of 
conditions, including previous experi- 
ences, maturity, interest, ability, 
tional stability, and others which the 
reader will add. The statement does not 
carry the implication that pupils with 
a wide range of previous experience, 
maturity, interest, ability, or emotional 
stability will be w orking together as a 
group to solve problems in which all, 
or nearly all, are interested and to which 
all make contributions. This means that 
provision must be made within the 
school organization for a flexible pro- 
gram and grouping of subjects so that 
any or all the subject fields may be 
called upon to aid in solving the prob- 
lem at hand. 

Probably the subject matter needed 
for the dev elopment of the “areas in 
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which all should have experience” in the 
secondary school are and can be in- 
cluded in the presently organized lan- 
guage arts (English), mathematics, sci- 
ence, physical education, health, indus- 
trial arts, homemaking, music, and art 
courses. The modern high school will be 
so organized as to: 


B® Make it possible for the same group 
of young people to work together for 
longer than one period and for longer 
than one semester 

B® Make it possible for one teacher to 
lead and advise a group of pupils in 
solving problems that extend beyond 
the traditional boundaries of one sub- 
ject 

& Make it possible for two or more 
teachers to work together in helping a 
group of young people solve their 
problems 

& Make it possible for the principal to 
organize groups of teachers during 
school time to study the learning pro- 
cess, to develop better techniques of 
teaching, and to discuss, work upon, 
and solve any problems important to 
the group. 


‘ 


“Common” and “Special” Fields 


Almost all of the school time of pu- 
pils in the first four vears of the sec- 
ondary school (grades 7-10) should be 
spent in the “areas in which all will 
have learning experiences.” Specialized 
interests at the seventh and eighth grade 


‘levels should be provided for through 


club activities, with a time for such ac- 
tivities scheduled as a part of the school 
program. In addition, until a thorough- 
going study can be ‘made of the sec- 
ondary school mathematics program, 
we will probably need to make pro- 
vision in the ninth grade for a three- 
way differentiation with regard to 
mathematics: one group should prob- 
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ably work in a general mathematics pro- 
gram; one group should eliminate for- 
mal mathematics from their program 
until the twelfth grade; and one group 
should be programmed for algebra. 
(When teachers are better prepared to 
make use of quantitative analysis in 
their teaching, such differentiation 
should not be necessary at this level.) 

At the tenth grade level, in addition 
to the club program, specialized educa- 
tion should, under present conditions, 
include, in addition to club activities, 
opportunities for geometry and foreign 
language for certain pupils. This should 
take approximately one-third of the 
time of pupils electing those subjects. 
The remainder of their time and all of 
the time of other pupils should be spent 
in “the areas where all will have learning 
experiences.” (It is probable that typing 
should be added to the “common learn- 
ings” at this grade level.) 

In the eleventh and twelfth grade the 
areas where all will have learning ex- 
periences should take about one-half of 
the school time of the students and 
should probably be built around the 
subject matter now included in the 
fields of language arts (English), social 
studies, work experience, and health 
and physical education, The other half 
of the school time would then be de- 
voted to specialized education. If addi- 
tional years are added to the secondary 
school, the areas of “common learn- 
ings” should never entirely disappear 
but should take not more than from a 
sixth to a fourth of the pupil’s time. 


A New Kind of Study 

It will be noted that no time for study 
is provided. It is the opinion of the 
author, backed by research, that for- 
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malized, required, outside study has 
little or no place in the modern second- 
ary school. Burton® says, 


The few statistical studies show that home 
study is not a significant factor in affecting 
the achievement of pupils. Results are about 
the same with or without home study. There 
is, however, one aspect of this item which 
must not be overlooked. Home study of the 
traditional formal sort may be dispensed with 
as far as the evidence now shows; how- 
ever, aS we move over toward modern 
teaching which identifies study with learn- 
ing and which utilizes not one or two but a 
large number of varied study activities, a 
different situation emerges. If we are to de- 
velop independence in attacking and study- 
ing problems, and if learning is to approxi- 
mate life situations, then there must be 
continuous interaction between the pupil 
and his total environment. In carrying on 
modern teaching-learning situations there 
will be many things to be done outside 
school. These will not even resemble the 
home study of the formal school. 


Neither will they resemble or call for 
the school study period of the formal 
school. The modern high school will be 


so organized as to: 


B® Make it possible to block program 
students so that they may work to- 
gether as a group for whatever part 
of the day they spend in the areas of 
“common learnings” 

B® Make possible the programming of 
club activities during the school day. 


LEARNING TO KNOW STUDENTS 
Pupils must be known intimately and 
understood by their teachers. For this 
reason the program should be so organ- 
ized that the students will come in 
contact with a relatively small number 


3% William H. Burton. The Guidance of Learning 
Activities. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1944. Pp. 344-345. 
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of teachers and remain with those teach- 
ers a relatively long period of time. 

At present, in most secondary schools, 
pupils are programmed for six periods 
of work with six different teachers for 
one semester. During the twelve se- 
mesters (grades 7-12) it is possible for 
a student to meet seventy-two different 
teachers in class and study. Most stu- 
dents actually meet from fifty to sixty 
teachers. In many cases, these fifty to 
sixty are in addition to contacts with 
two or three counselors (whom the 
student may never meet in a teacher- 
pupil relationship), two vice-principals, 
a principal, a librarian, and sundry other 
school employees. 

Under the present set-up it is totally 
impossible for any teachers or any 
counselors to become well enough ac- 
quainted with the students soon enough 
to do a very effective job of personal 
counseling early in the child’s experi- 
ence in the secondary school. The mod- 
ern high school will be so organized as 
to: 


& Make it possible to provide for home- 
room teachers who stay with their 
groups a minimum of three years 

& Make it possible to hold frequent 
homeroom meetings during the school 
day for the purpose of group guidance 
and organizing for school social and 
student body, activities 

Bm Make it possible for the homeroom 
teacher to teach his homeroom for at 
least one period a day for the first 
year the group is assigned to him 

®& Provide time for counselors to aid 
homeroom teachers in planning and de- 
veloping homeroom programs and to 
aid them in counseling difficult cases 

B® Provide for counselors to remain with 
their groups throughout the period 
that the students remain in the school 
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& Provide a program of studies so or- 
ganized that students usually remain 
with the same teacher for a year rather 
than a semester 

B® Provide a program of studies so or- 
ganized as to make it possible for one 
teacher to work with the same group 
of pupils in two or more subject areas 
or for two or more teachers to work 
and plan together the educational pro- 
gram for the same group of pupils. 


Such organization has implications 
for serious study by faculty groups 
of such common practices as mid-year 
promotion and failure, so-called homo- 
geneous grouping, and subject failures 
in the areas of the “common learnings.” 


ELIMINATION OF RIGIDITY 


Flexibility must characterize every 
phase of the program. In spite of the 
necessity for time schedules, courses 
of study, and the assignment of pupils 
to classes, the larger needs of pupils 
must always take precedence. The 
modern high school will be so organized 
as to: 


B Make it possible to carry on an ex- 
tensive activity-club program as an in- 
tegral part of the school program, with 
provision for frequent meetings on 
schoo] time 


Make it possible for the homeroom to 
meet frequently on school time, to be 
the center of guidance, student govern- 
ment, and social activity of the school 
Make it possible to develop a club pro- 
gram that will provide for social clubs, 
school-service clubs, special-interest 
clubs, or any combinations of the above 
Provide for regular meetings of the 
student body, the representative assem- 
bly, and the student council on school 
time 

& Provide for regular meetings of or- 
ganized classes upon school time. 
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The program of the comprehensive 
high school must be so organized as to 
allow for the breaking down of subject 
fields so as to make possible the organiza- 
tion of units and courses which cut 
across subject boundaries. The program 
of the modern high school will be so 
organized as to: 


Bm Make possible the development of 
units and courses that encompass larger 
areas of experience than is possible 
under present subject organization. 
Such units and courses can and should 
be built to encompass areas now in- 
cluded in language arts and _ social 
studies; mathematics and science; mu- 
sic, art, and literature; foreign lan- 
guages and social studies; language 
arts, shorthand, and typing; mathema- 
tics and industrial arts; and art and 
home economics 

& Make it possible for groups of teach- 
ers, working during the school day, to 
make plans, collect and organize ma- 
terials, and perfect techniques that will 
provide for the development of such 
teaching units as are outlined above. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION 


Provisions such as these recommended 
in the three areas discussed can be taken 
care of by a comparativ ely few changes 
in organization and administration “of 
the school. Most of them can be com- 
pleted within the school, without wait- 
ing for city-wide, state-wide, or national 
acceptance. None of them are dependent 
upon changes in such “bugaboos” as 
Carnegie units or college entrance re- 
quirements. 


Elimination of Mid-Year Programming 


Many secondary school teachers and 
administrators advocate the elimination 
of mid-year programming but insist that 
it cannot be carried out until mid-year 
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entrances are eliminated. Only two sim- 
ple changes would be necessary for its 
elimination in any school regardless of 
whether the school system has mid-year 
entrance or not: 


> Programming of the student for a year 
at the beginning of the fall term 

& Elimination of semester failures. This, 
of course, opens up the whole ques- 
tion of failure or non-failure. It is suf- 
ficient to state that schools that have 
eliminated promotion and failure on a 
semester basis have noted no increase 
in retardation, in number of failures, 
nor decrease in achievements.* 


Heterogeneous Grouping 
for Common Learnings 


Block programming of pupils in the 
areas included in the “common learn- 
ings” should be carried through with- 
out regard to race, color, religion, 
height, weight, mental ability, or 
achievement (except that those pupils 
defined as special cases by a state or city 
might be segregated). This would make 
possible: 


& Programming of the same group of 
pupils to one teacher for two or more 
periods so that he might develop a pro- 
gram of unit work extending beyond 
the boundaries of traditional subjects 

bm Programming of the same group of 
pupils to two or more teachers in dif- 
ferent subject areas so that they might 
plan together a program of coordinated 
work with those pupils. 


Time for Teachers to Plan 


The prov ision of a daily conference 
period for all teachers is essential to 
the dev elopment of a program of im- 


+ Walter S. Monroe (editor). “Secondary Edu- 
cation: III Organization.” Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1941. p. 1083-1084. 
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proved instruction. Most schools have 
provided such a period but have failed 
to make the best use of it. When such 
a period is provided, teachers who are 
engaged in the study of the same or 
similar problems can be programmed for 
the same conference period. The prin- 
cipal or curriculum assistant is then pro- 
vided with a period in which he can 
have regular meetings with teachers for 
the purpose of working out the solution 
to educational problems of the school. 


Time for “Extras” 


A program, based upon the present 
very common six-period, six-hour day, 
which provides for from three to six 
periods a week in which no classes 
are scheduled, should be set up. During 
these periods homerooms, assemblies, 
clubs, and class organizations will meet. 
If six such periods were provided, 
classes would meet four times a week 
instead of five. If three such weekly 
periods were provided, classes would 
meet nine times each two weeks in- 
stead of ten. 

It should be pointed out that no 
great amount of class time would be 
lost even if six periods a week were 
devoted to such activities. Shortening 
and eliminating periods in order to 
carry on all school activities would 
be done aw ay with. A school adopting 
such a program might begin by setting 
aside three periods a w eek for activities, 
unless it already has very comprehen- 
sive club and homeroom programs, and 
increase the time as these programs 
grow. If three periods a week were 
provided, one might be for assemblies, 
one for homeroom, and one for clubs— 
with one period a month taken from 
the clubs for class organizations. One 
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period a week would, of course, not 
make proper provision for all the clubs 
in a comprehensive activity program, 
nor would one period a week provide 
enough time to carry on a well-devel- 
oped homeroom program. Under 
proper guidance a secondary school 
faculty would soon see the necessity 
for expanding the time given to these 
programs. 


Provision for Leadership Training 

Classes in leadership, to which officers 
of clubs and classes, members of the 
school representative assembly, and the 
student council would be programmed, 
with credit, should be established. Such 
classes wcll plan, organize, and carry 
out the school business under the leader- 
ship of teachers who were provided 
with the same time to carry on this 
work they had for classes. 


Provision for Knowing Youth 


Counselors, when relieved of many of 
the routine duties of guidance by the 
homeroom teachers, would have the 
time to help develop well-organized 
homeroom programs and study and 
plan to become more effective coun- 
selors. The recommendation that all 
homeroom teachers be assigned to teach 
their homeroom groups during the first 
year of such assignment means, of 
course, that each secondary teacher 
would need to be competent to teach 
one subject at either the seventh or 
eighth grade level, or the ninth or 
tenth grade level. A cursory survey 
of the preparation and teaching ex- 
perience of about seven hundred second- 
ary school teachers indicates that all 
have the necessary qualifications, if not 
the inclinations. 
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Four Cocent Points 
It cannot be emphasized too often 
that: 

—no plan of administrative reorganiza- 
tion will make any difference in the edu- 
cational program of the school unless 
accompanied by a well-organized, ag- 
gressive program of growth and dev el- 
opment on the part of the school faculty 

—some such program of administration 


is absolutely essential if teachers and ad- 
ministrators who wish to make progress 
are to be allowed to do so 

—the above proposals embody the ele- 
ments necessary to reorganize a school 
in such a way that administration need 
not hamper educational advancement 

—none of the proposals are new. Most 
of them have been made over and over 
again, but, as far as the author knows, 
they have never been brought together 
as an integrated plan. 


Continuity of Learning 


through Cooperative Planning— 





MARIAN C. BUTLER and ROBERT C. HAMMOCK 


Youth in the modern high school is hardly set on a desert island apart 
from all that goes on educationally, both prior to and following the 
four years usually spent in that institution. Yet actual practice too often 
seems to indicate this is at least the operational point of view if not the 
theoretical one. Robert C. Hammock, associate professor of education, 
University of Alabama, and Mrs. Marian C. Butler, assistant super- 
intendent of the Waco, Texas, public schools, indicate some of the prob- 
lems involved in providing a continuous program of education and sug- 
gest ways of solving those problems. 


WHAT CAN A SCHOOL SYSTEM 
do to assure twelve uninterrupted, co- 
herent years of developmental educa- 
tion for all its children? 

Every teacher recognizes the prob- 
lem of creating and holding vertical 
articulation. enale ed, the problem 
tg squarely in the way of every plan 

) produce the intelligently, capably 
a individual that irrevocable 
duty binds our schools to produce. 
Solved, the problem moves aside as 
every worker in the school is freed of 
extraneous considerations to concentrate 
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on the part he is to play i in the child’s. 
whole education. It is likely that no 
school system has completely solved 
the problem: it is true that some schools 
have made intelligent efforts toward its 
solution; it is disappointing that many 
schools either make little effort toward 
achieving satisfactory vertical articula- 
tion or have not recognized in its ab- 
sence a cause of some of the frustration 
that practically every teacher feels. 
The continuous nature of all learn- 
ing demands that the years of the child 
in school be sequential and develop- 
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mental. It demands that they be co- 
herent and unified. To provide twelve 
years of uninterrupted, coherent, de- 
velopmental educative experiences for 
children, all those concerned with build- 
ing the curriculum and with teaching 
must hold this concept of learning. 


Wauat Are THE EvIDENCES OF FAILURE? 

Evidences of failure to consider ver- 
tical articulation as a basic need are 
clear. In a school system which has 
failed in this task some of these things 
happen 

®& The demands of the next school 
accepted as possessing unassailable pres- 
tige. Teachers magnify out of propor- 
tion the important fact that children 
must be prepared for the next school, 
which sets its own demands. 

®& There is an abrupt change of curricu- 
lum organization and kinds of educa- 
tive experiences when the point is 
reached where units for college en- 
trance take over. Prescribed amounts 
of subject matter become predominant 
determiners of the curriculum as the 
nature of the learner becomes a de- 
terminer of decreasing influence. 

b& Gaps in the sequential, developmental 

building of concepts in various areas 

are noticeable, resulting from single- 
level planning of the curriculum. 

For the same reason wasteful repeti- 

tions occur. 

& Disruptions of security occur when 
children move from one school into 
the next. These disruptions are appar- 
ent in antagonistic behavior, in be- 
wilderment, in academic failure, in all 
the ways in which children demon- 
strate insecurity. 


v 


How Are SucH 
S1ruATIONS BEING PREVENTED? 
How can we prevent such undesirable 
situations? The answer is in leadership 
that recognizes the transcendent im- 
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portance of twelve years of uninter- 
rupted learning and development, and 
cooperative planning and evaluation by 
all the schools in a system and by all 
the teachers in any one school. Three 
groups of people concerned with teach- 
ing and learning have to work at the 
job, the work of the three overlapping 
constantly: administrative and advisory 
personnel, teaching personnel, and the 
children. 

The school system of Waco, Texas, 
is working diligently at this task of main- 
taining a developmental sequence in 
the tw sale years of the school. Its ap- 
proach has been careful, solid, and un- 
ostentatious. Waco is a city of about 
100,000, and has twenty-six school units. 
Of these units, nineteen are elementary 
schools, four are junior high schools, 
and three are senior high schools, Staf- 
fing these schools are 458 teachers, with 
two directors of curriculum and in- 
struction (elementary and secondary). 
In addition, three “special supervisors” 
coordinate music, library, and cafeteria 
services. There is a counselor in each 
secondary school, three in the largest 
senior high school. 


Administrative and Advisory 
Personnel Confer 

Regular meetings of the superinten- 
dent with the elementary and secondary 
coordinators is an administrative policy. 
Complete cooperation in attaining one 
objective is thus possible. Emphasis con- 
sistently rests on the continuous nature 
of learning. The child’s cumulative 
record, begun in the first grade, is 
passed from teacher to teacher as he 
progresses through the twelve years. 

Principals, counselors, and teachers 
work together on various projects. In 
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November, 1948, for example, the sec- 
ondary school principals decided that 
help was needed to do a better job of 
preparing junior high pupils for en- 
trance into senior high school. A meet- 
ing was called of principals, counselors, 
and homeroom teachers to plan _pre- 
promotion counseling of pupils going 
to senior high schools in January. 


Teachers Plan for Coordination 

Waco teachers are working carefully 
toward the whole-system planning of 
curriculum and_ continuous _ liaison 
among levels in the schools. For in- 
stance, when the junior high school 
reading teachers met, an elementary 
teacher, and a remedial reading teacher 
from a senior school met with them. 
By the time they had finished discuss- 
ing methods of teaching, grouping for 
remedial work, selection of materials, 
and other pertinent topics, it was evi- 
dent that all were working together on 
the job and that there was no break in 
the continuity of purpose. The same 
principle was being applied in the teach- 


ing of arithmetic, social studies, and 
English. 
Sixth grade teachers meet with 


seventh grade teachers each semester to 
discuss what the pupils may be expected 

know in arithmetic, grammar, and 
social studies; to point out individuals 
who need special attention for various 
reasons; to arrange with counselors for 
passing on information. Blanks are also 
filled in by sixth grade teachers telling 
what they have taught, where the class 
is weak, and making recommendations 
to the receiving teachers. 

Curriculum committees overlap di- 
visions of the school system. Groups of 
elementary and junior high teachers 
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meet together to discuss what shall be 
taught, where, and how. There are 
similar joint meetings between junior 
and senior high school committees. The 
Elementary Curriculum Council is com- 
posed of elementary teachers selected 
by their respective schools for member- 
ship on the over-all Planning Council. 
Because the elementary program is built 
around the social studies as a core, 2 
teacher of social studies from the junior 
high group, one from the senior high 
school group, and the coordinator of 
secondary schools have been invited to 
become members of the Elementary 
Curriculum Council. 

A wholesome indication that efforts 
at articulation are working may be 
found in the growing practice of pool- 
ing learning materials. Teachers of all 
areas are passing good articles and books 
on to each other, regardless of whether 
they were written for elementary or 
for secondary schools. Junior high 
arithmetic teachers are making a book- 
let of stated problems; one of their 
number will group and edit the com- 
bined offering. Using the same profes- 
sional material as the elementary teach- 
ers, teachers of reading are working on 
a bulletin designed to improve the teach- 
ing of reading in the junior high schools 
of Waco. 

The basis of all the work Waco has_ 
done and expects to do was a whole- 
system study in 1947-48 of the growth 
and dev elopment of children. A cen- 
trally located professional library pro- 
vided the latest literature in books and 
periodicals for such a study. This foun- 
dation was necessary for intelligent per- 
sonnel work throughout the system. as 
well as for curriculum planning. To 
make practical application of what was 
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read, each teacher wrote detailed studies 
of two children of different types. 


Children Get Help in Transition 

Handbooks have been prepared by 
joint committees of principals, teach- 
ers, and pupils. They are designed to 
acquaint pupils and parents with the 
school in which they are now interested 
and to present opportunities offered by 
the next school. This phase of informa- 
tion has proved indispensable in bridg- 
ing gaps between levels. 

The receiving school invites its future 
pupils to be guests at an assembly pro- 
gram and for a tour of the building that 
will soon be their school home. ‘Prin- 
cipals and counselors visit the contribu- 
ting schools to make sure that the new 
pupils find the comfort of at least two 
familiar faces in a strange situation. 


Wuat Asout 
ScHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONSHIPS? 


For a good many children, our ef- 
forts are incomplete if not directed at 
fourteen or sixteen or even more years 
of developmental education. After all 
efforts within the twelve years have 
been made, the problem of articulation 
and liaison between the secondary 
school and the college will still remain. 

The general education curriculums 
developed in some colleges are efforts 
toward the objective. In addition, many 
colleges give general “cultural” courses 
in some tool subjects for students in cer- 
tain special curriculums. Many prob- 
lems, however, remain, untouched by 
these and similar efforts in the college. 


& An inflexible registrar or director of 
admissions who fulfills the letter of 
standards without regard for their spirit 
is a real problem. 
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® Another problem resides in the main- 
tenance by many colleges of one set of 
entrance criteria for opening the door 
to the many paths that colleges provide 
for their students. 

®& In colleges there are some teachers of 
beginning courses who teach as though 
each student is to be regarded as a po- 
tential candidate for the doctorate in 
the subject instead of as a freshman 
who is ostensibly getting in the entity 
of the beginning course an essential 
part of his general education. 

® Closely related to the third problem is 
the failure in some instances to define 
purposes of courses and to select and 
organize curricular content of these 
courses in terms of the defined pur- 
poses. 

& It is not unknown in some colleges for 
a teacher to be held inviolate in his 
methods of teaching, no matter how 
poor these methods may be. Such mis- 
taken ideas of academic freedom re- 
sult in the perpetuation of teaching in 
a vacuum, of teaching without resul- 
tant learning. 

® False prestige is attached by some to 
college work. Secondary schools must 
gear the work of college preparatory 
students to the demands of the college 
when such an attitude is held. 

& There is a regrettable tendency among 
some college instructors and admin- 
istrators to dismiss the values of using 
methods of teaching based upon the 
psychology of learning. An impressive 
amount of respectable research in 
methods of teaching exists. 

> Finally, there is an alarming disregard, 
by both secondary schools and _ col- 
leges, of research findings in the rela- 
tion of school and college, such as the 
work done by the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association, 
more familiarly known as the Eight- 


Year Study. 


THE SOLUTION Is IN INTERCHANGE 


What are the solutions of the school- 
college dilemma? They can be found 
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only in the removal of the school and of 
the college from the isolation and 
vacuum in which each works. The same 
cooperative planning advocated in the 
school will work in the college. Col- 
lege instructors need to define coopera- 
tively purposes for various curriculums 
and for consequent curriculum plan- 
ning; colleges and high schools must 
maintain liaison with each other— 
neither the college nor the high school 
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can be totally right as long as they do 
not know intimately each other’s con- 
cepts, efforts, and difficulties; college 
administrators must recognize that edu- 
cation is a continuous process and strive 
to put that belief into practice. Just as 
high schools must forget false ideas of 
prestige when working with elemen- 
tary schools, colleges must forget false 
ideas of prestige when working with 
secondary schools. 





DONALD BERGER 


An eleventh grade at the Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, made real progress in meeting individual 
and group needs when they outlined objectives, arrived at decisions 
acceptable to all, worked toward goals, and participated in self and 
group evaluation. Donald Berger, who gives this account, is assistant 
professor of education at Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 


DeKalb. 


WE COULDN'T abolish marks, but 
we did devise a cooperative method of 
evaluation that emphasized goals and 
how to reach them. 

It started in the fall when the 
eleventh graders were planning their 
core classes. We were not confined by 
any subject matter; there was no pre- 
conceived course of study that would 
limit problems to explore. There was 
only a block of time assigned to us; for- 
ty-six students; a hopeful teacher; and 
the opportunity to live, work, and learn 
together in whatever way we chose. 

In retrospect, our progress during 
those early weeks of planning seems to 
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have been steady and apparently free of 
obstacles. But now we are reminiscing 
in an atmosphere of greater security 
and events no longer assume their true 
proportions. There was no dearth of 
problems to solve as we began our ex- 
periment with cooperative learning. 
One of these, whose solution was the 
source of. our later experiences in eval- 
uation, was, “What objectives are we 
to work for as individuals and as a 
group?” 

Since the answer would determine 
our purposes, focus upon general direc- 
tives, and help us shape later group 
procedures, it was important that the 
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results of our cooperative thinking rep- 
resent our best endeavors. It was equally 
important that each member of the 
group feel satisfied that his individuality 
was not only safeguarded but enhanced. 

We spent sev eral days in lively, often 
heated, discussions during which we 
tried to resolve, or at least harmonize, 
conflicts to understand the other fel- 
low’s values and to arrive at some agree- 
ments through consensus, Each person 
suggested a list of objectives, and from 
these the class tried to structure a set 
of goals that everyone would be will- 
ing to accept. 


The List Grew and Grew 

A wide range of interests, needs, and 
aspirations was reflected in these sug- 
gestions. Some were academic—created, 
we were sure, to give security to the 
teacher. Others were presented hesi- 
tantly—with the feeling that a class- 
room was not the place for such per- 
sonal concerns to be aired. 

Ne jotted them all down in what- 
ever order they were offered; and after 
two days we were overwhelmed with 
what seemed to be an endless list of 
ideals: try to have each person work up 
to his own ability, learn to get rid of 
prejudices, express ourselves with ease 
before a group, try to eliminate cliques, 
develop leadership, become more popu- 
lar, and a host of others. Aside from the 
variety, we were also impressed with 
the need for determining which goals 
would be most valuable for our pur- 
poses. 

To facilitate this process and to free 
the larger group to consider other prob- 
lems, a committee of five volunteered 
to summarize, organize, and evaluate 
the long list. They hoped to evolve 
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a simplified list that could be presented 
to the group for acceptance, modifica- 
tion, or rejection. Before setting to 
work the committee asked each person 
to check those goals he believed to be 
most important. 

Two problems, not anticipated by 
the teacher, slowed the progress of this 
small group. The committee members 
had first to learn how to function as a 
working group; and they were asked 
by the class to organize the objectives 
into an instrument usable for later eval- 
uations. After five luncheon meetings 
the committee came forth with the 
evaluation sheet and elaborate plans as 
to how it might be used. 

In the interim the class had decided 
that an individual’s progress should be 
evaluated by the teacher and student, 
and the group’s by everyone concerned. 
The unexpected had happened. They 
were volunteering recommendations as 
to how individual evaluations might be 
conducted, The practice of “two-way 
evaluation conferences” was the result. 


Cutting the List to Workable Size 

From the numerous objectives sug- 
gested, nineteen survived the tests of 
value, practicability, and preference. 
These were organized under the broad 
headings, indctilnal and Social. The 
former was broken down into Work 
and Study Skills, and Thinking. To de- 
termine whether deletions were war- 
ranted the class was asked to check this 
list against the original worksheets. Any 
objective not included was then shown 
to be either implied in one or more of 
those listed or not incorporated be- 
cause it failed to receive preferential 
rating by the majority. One major 
group, relating to subject matter skills, 
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was omitted. When asked by sev- 
eral skeptics why, the committee ex- 
plained that the group had not as yet 
chosen subject matter or defined a 
group problem for the year but when 
it did such skills would need to be con- 
sidered in light of these objectives. 

Work and Study Skills included the 
goals: Does the student (1) plan his 
work with good judgment, (2) carry 
through to completion the work 
planned, (3) use the resources at his dis- 
posal, (4) present materials and ideas 
well in writing and speaking, and (5) 
work to the best of his ability? 

The Thinking section stressed the 
importance of objectivity: Does the 
student (1) think critically, logicallly, 
and analytically? (2) check his facts 
for correctness and lack of bias, (3) 
make decisions when necessary, (4) 
avoid prejudices and accept new view- 
points, (5) remain rational in defend- 
ing his opinions, (6) take and profit by 
the criticism of others, and (7) rec- 
ognize and stick to the main points of 
a discussion? 

Social Objectives listed those atti- 
tudes and skills needed for effective 
participation in a cooperative society. 
Does the student (1) show respect and 
understanding for others and courtesy 
in behavior, (2) exercise self- control, 
(3) consider the group as well as him- 
self in making decisions, (4) support 
the group decisions, (5) actively par- 
ticipate in all phases of the group’s 
work, (6) show willingness to accept 
responsibilities, and (7) participate in 
the practice of self-government? 


Messuring Stick for Growth 


The objectives were listed opposite 
a ten-point scale. The committee felt 
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some system should be devised to show 
the amount of growth a student was 
able to make in reaching each objective 
in the course of the school year. They 
had discarded letters and percentages, 
believing these had little meaning. This 
chart could easily be made into a 
graph. After each conference it would 
become for the student a record of how 
he fared in relation to each goal and 
also a reference for him in planning his 
own work and role in the group. 

Since marks would be given in the 
course, it was recommended that these 
be cooperatively determined during the 
last conference in May and that this in- 
strument be used as a basis for not only 
this rating but all work undertaken by 
the group during the year. They felt 
that if each person sincerely tried to live 
up to as many of these goals as possible, 
the marks would become relativ ely un- 
important. 

Although the individual was to be 
evaluated during conferences with the 
teacher, these objectives were not to be 
forgotten by the class in planning group 
work. To reach these goals experiences 
would need to be planned to include 
opportunities for such growth. By the 
time the first conferences were sched- 
uled the group had defined its pur- 
poses and the first group problem, and 
organized into a democratic unit. 


How Far Have We Come? 


During conferences the student and 
teacher tried to arrive at some decisions 
regarding the former’s performance and 
growth in reaching each objective of 
the instrument. Before a decision was 
made evidences were offered by both 
to justify the place checked on the 
chart. Such evidences included refer- 
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ences to all types of participation or 
contributions made during the period 
of time covered by the evaluation. To 
objectify such evidences many sources 
of information were drawn upon: 
e the teacher’s records 

the student’s folder containing his writ- 


ten work 
e records of class discussions, committee 


meetings, and group projects 

e material from the student’s personal file 
containing evaluations made by other 
students 

e bibliographies 

e lists of groups, committees, and other 
types of activities in which the student 


participated 
e any other information that would aid 


in the conference. 


It was frequently difficult to decide 
just what column in the scale of one to 
ten most adequately described a stu- 
dent’s rating, but considering achieve- 
ment in relation to past performance 
and amount of growth relative to ability 
and effort exerted was found helpful. 
If there were differences in opinion be- 
tween student and _ teacher, each 
checked his own choice. These differ- 
ences were not frequent, however, since 
one of the purposes of the conference 
was to come to some agreement upon 
a student’s achievement—a better 
understanding of strengths and weak- 
nesses so a program of action could be 
cooperatively planned that might prove 
helpful for future efforts. 

Since there was usually a great range 
of checks recorded, it was considered 
helpful to average the points to receive 
a composite picture of the student’s 
general rating. This number was of little 
significance in itself, except that an im- 
provement over the course of time in 
any or all objectives increased the rating 
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at the next conference and represented 
a concrete symbol of achievement for 
some students. These av erages were not 
used for comparing one person with 
another. 


Spotting the Strengths and Weaknesses 

Of the many activities growing out 
of the cooperative learning experience, 
these two-way evaluation conferences 
seemed to have been some of the most 
valuable. They provided the teacher 
Opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with students, to help with in- 
dividual problems, and to function in 
a more ideal guidance capacity. Most 
conferences gave evidences of a stu- 
dent’s personal adjustment which 
proved helpful in working with him: 
his work and study skills; attitude 
toward the opposite sex, his peers, and 
the experiences planned by the group, 
his family relationships; and evaluation 
of self—his needs and interests, educa- 
tional and vocational aspirations, degree 
of social and emotional adjustment in 
and out of school. 

Discovering the student’s most press- 
ing needs and making provision for 
some of them by using the resources of 
the group was a direct result of these 
evaluations. No conference ended with- 
out some constructive program outlined 
by the student with the teacher’s assist- 
ance to enhance strengths and overcome 
weaknesses. These contacts helped stu- 
dents to understand themselves, but this 
in itself was of little value unless some 
course of action, some decision-making 
also occurred. 

Soon after the first conference each 
student was asked to evaluate this tech- 
nique by making specific references to 
values and weaknesses. 
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We Found Our Plan Sound 


Although the group had the oppor- 
tunity to discontinue this technique of 
individual ev aluation, consensus was 
that we should continue with one modi- 
fication—some re-evaluation of objec- 
tives. But when a committee charged 
with this task suggested that several of 
the objectives were not as important as 
the others, the group did not agree and 
_we returned to the use of the list as 
we had first prepared it. 

Certain basic assumptions underlie a 
sound type of evaluation. It is a process 
that seeks to bring about changes of 
behavior, and these should be in the di- 
rection of objectives set forth by the in- 


What Do. We Mean 
by Curriculum Change? 


dividual or group evaluated. In a direct 
sense it is an effort to ascertain how 
much progress has been made in realiz- 
ing goals. Evaluation must use as wide 
a range of techniques as possible in gain- 
ing evidences for measuring changes 
and is the cooperative responsibility of 
all concerned in the process. 

We do not conclude that our infor- 
mal experimentation with two-way 
evaluation conferences has solved the 
complex problem of evaluating individ- 
ual growth. We do believe, however, 
that our experience has given each per- 
son an opportunity to better understand 
himself and to direct his efforts toward 
reaching goals which he and his fellow 
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students have considered important. 








GEORGE H. HENRY 


This article grew out of observations which were made when George 
Henry interviewed parents all over the country. The results of his re- 
search will be helpful to all who are engaged in curriculum revision. 
George Henry is research assistant at the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School of Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


AFTER CONVERSATIONS | with 
upper middle class parents in forty dif- 
ferent states, one inevitably reaches 
some conclusions about home and school 
relations. Parents everywhere, it would 
seem, are almost completely ignorant 
of the problems arising out of the pres- 
ence of the new kind of pupils in high 
schools since the depression, From the 
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type of questions they ask, they show a 
meagre conception of the task facing 
the present-day teacher—the wwtvalle 
gamut of indiv idual differences, the be- 
wildering array of home ohn 
of pupils, the difficulties involved i 
motivating this throng. 

Not understanding these matters, par- 
ents are at a loss as to why we should 
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want to change anything except to 
polish and improve what we already 
have. Human nature is human nature, 
they reason—pupils are pupils, so what 
difference does it make that in 1948 
three out of four youth attend high 
school whereas in 1900 only six out of 
a hundred graduated from high school? 


Broadening Communication Channels 

It became increasingly clear, as more 
and more parents were contacted, that 
the typical annual report of the super- 
intendent to parents, the news items, 
the innumerable PTA meetings, the 
pamphlets, and even the workshops 
have so stressed the quantitative prob- 
lems of housing and staffing growing 
out of this phenomenal increase in en- 
rollment that parents are left unaware 
of what a modern classroom is actually 
like—the demoralization if not break- 
down, when old familiar methods are 
applied to today’s pupils. The most re- 
curring question from parents every- 
where i is, “Why weren’t we told about 
this long ago?” 


We Have Problem Parents 

[hese parents, in the main, conceive 
of improvement as a change in cozitent 
of instruction, not in the interest of 
some neglected sixty percent of the 
youngsters in school but in the interest 
of up-to-datedness. This confirms some 
recent surveys concerning parents’ 
readiness for curriculum change. For 
example, parents are less conservative 
in their willingness to incorporate con- 
troversial issues in the classroom than 
educators supposed. But on the basis of 
his own experience in dealing with up- 
per middle class parents from Bangor, 
Maine, to Brownsville, Texas, the writer 
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j That 
most parents will tolerate TVA discus- 
collective bargaining units, and 
avant 


finds these surveys misleading: 
sions, 
sex education is true; but they 
these taught in the manner of 1900. 
Any curriculum revision that is to be 
but 4 subject matter reconversion imside 
the traditional course labels will not 
generally involve much dissention from 
the public. But parents, even here, con- 
sider the modernization of the curricu- 


lum as contemporary items appended to , 


older chronology or to systematized 
bodies of knowledge. To them the 
“new” is a subject matter need, not a 
pupil need nor one of the culture. 
What parents too often do not under- 
stand is that it is not subject matter but 
their conception of human nature that 
is obsolete. 

As a result, almost all parents inter- 
viewed strongly disapproved of newer 
processes of instruction. Too often they 
did not realize that these processes were 
based on scientific research into how 
pupils learn and what happens to pu- 
pils when they do learn. An analysis of 
the controversies that were being or 
had been waged in the various com- 
munities—as brought out in innumera- 
ble conversations with parents as they 
“cut loose” at forums, question periods, 
buffet suppers way past midnight, coun- 
try club bars, business offices, hotel lob- 
bies, and service club luncheons—re- 
vealed that parents seldom flare up over 
the study of unions, cooperatives, and 
race relations as much as, for instance, 
over the fusion of English and history 
tampering with the report card, or phon- 
ics. The reason is that the alteration of 
one kind of subject matter for another 
really does not cut so deeply into the 


mores as does a change i in methods. 
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Complete Understanding Is Essential 


In spite of the wondrous mass media 
of communication at hand, it would 
seem that the breach between public 
and school is greater than at any time 
since the turn of the century. Parents 
generally do not realize that the influx 
of pupils i involves not a mere matter of 
crowdedness but a redefinition of the 
meaning of democratic education. In 


addition, scientific research in educa- 
tion is challenging parents in respect to 


their own basic assumptions of what a 
school should be. For the curriculum 
worker it means that the success of any 
new program, such as general educa- 
tion into the high school, must rest on 
how well his public relations program 
explains to parents these two events: the 
new pupil, and the accumulating re- 
search about the learning process. 

To explain this, with all its implica- 
tions, the curriculum leader must avoid 
repeating the mistakes of those who, in 
the words of Sidney Hook, “committed 
themselves to a system of pedagogy, 
not to a social philosophy.” The revolt 
of parents over “methods,” that all too 
often to the educator more 
effective way of meeting pupil needs, 
is due exactly to their awareness that 
these methods are upsetting their cher- 
ished — social, and economic be- 
liefs. 


means a 


\ discussion of controversial issues 
involves, after all, only the possibility 
of change in the social order; the intro- 
duction of new methods actually estab- 
lishes a small-scale social order in school 
in contrast to the order all about it and 
open for all to witness. 

At no time was the scientific validity 
of a certain method challenged, there 
Was, instead, consternation about how 
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to fit the methods into what parents re- 
garded as the natural scheme of things. 
In other words, why risk dumping an 
admittedly unscientific report card en 
route in the present urgent drive of 
their children toward success? Mere 
explanation does not move parents—it 
is not good public relations in support 
of curriculum change. 

How can this gap between home and 
school be bridged so that a thorough- 
going curriculum revision can be 
undertaken? Or, put in another way, 
maybe bridging the gap and curriculum 
revision are two aspects of the same 
thing. 


More Is Involved 
Than Changing the Curriculum 

Since the culture is all of a piece, any 
curriculum development in the second- 
ary school that is based on the findings 
of social psychology, anthropology, 
reading clinics, child development, psy- 
chiatry, and even the physical and bio- 
logical sciences necessarily identifies it- 
self with certain on-pushing forces, so- 
cial and economic, rather than with cer- 
tain others. 

For example, the educator proceeds 
on the basis of a psychology that argues 
that personality thrives better in a cli- 
mate of cooperation than in one of in- 
tense competition; that personality 
tends to disintegrate when the intellect 
is drilled at the expense of the rest of 
the organism. He is also acutely aware 
that anthropology disclaims any innate 
aggressiveness in human nature that re- 
quires a special arena like economics 
in which to gratify itself. The commun- 
ity, on the contrary, is inured to a psy- 
chology, rational and non- -experimental, 
that considers Man a want engine, ever 
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seeking to be well stoked, and that com- 
petition for the satisfaction of these 
wants in a “natural” milieu refines the 
sensibilities of the spirit. In fact, to par- 
ents generally, the school is set up to 
gird the young for the race to achieve 
status. 

Parents, then, are suspicious of nearly 
all curriculum change emerging out of 
educational research, not because it may 
be sound or unsound pedagogically, but 
because it seems to add to the confu- 
sion of an era that is already upsetting 
to us all; it cuts to the very root of as- 
sumptions created before there ever 
was an adequate experimental psychol- 
ogy or even a high school, before there 
ever was a community paying school 
tax or electing school boards. In a word, 
controversies over curriculum change 
are at one with the conflict over what 
direction our society shall take in the 
vears to come. 


Facets of the Issue 

If curriculum development is not 
understood to be in the very heart of 
this conflict, it cannot be any more than 
superficial tinkering; it cannot be con- 
sidered pragmatically “true.” From the 
outset, the community must come to 
understand that curriculum revision is 
part of this transition of our times 
toward an expanding democracy. For 
example, even what to parents may look 
like a mere strengthening of the “R” 
called reading becomes, from the scien- 
tific point of view, an ultimate rear- 
rangement of “the grade and promotion 
scheme now in vogue,” which in turn 
questions the age- -old premise that school 
be a miniature competitive environment 
to prepare the child for the competitive 
blows to come. 
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Nor can guidance, if scientifically 
administered, advise youth any longer 
that there is inherent failure in not 
reaching the near top. Yet some par- 
ents regard this concern as an invasion 
of family rights. And pupil planning 
of course content is at once a challenge 
to all familiar parental ideas of authority 
and so-called discipline. Add all these 
up and it is no wonder that these meth- 
ods seem at variance with what par- 
ents commonly call democracy. 

This realization does not mean that 
the consultant, the director, and the ad- 
ministrator should already have pre- 
conceived economic or political views 
that they hope will subtly prevail at 
these discussions with parents. Rather, 
in all honesty they must acquaint par- 
ents with current research in these so- 
cial sciences, must show how it leads in 
one direction instead of in another, and 
must make parents aware of ways in 
which these findings deviate from their 
present thinking. 


Schoolmen Lead the Thinking 


Public relations, under this concep- 
tion of research, can no longer be re- 
garded as a matter of explaining to the 
community the organizational side of 
the “new” curriculum or the adv antage 
of a two-hour block of studies within 
the school. We are not asking parents 
to help achieve an efficiency that is but 
a refining and elaborating of what they 
have condoned for decane. And to dis- 
cuss at length with parents whether 
controversial issues should be_ intro- 
duced into subject-matter courses in 
order to make the school “real” is only 
begging the question. 

The community must sooner or later 
come to realize that certain terms that 
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have become by-words within the pro- 
fession—‘general education,” “the neg- 
lected sixty percent,” “the education of 
all American youth,” “the community 
school,” “the whole child’”—proceed 
from definitely investigated, observed, 
and tested findings dias human na- 
ture, of the way people learn, and how 
people become maladjusted or well ad- 
justed; that this changed conception of 
ourselves draws us into the vortex of 
changes in social and economic matters 
as well—collective bargaining, race 
prejudice, class structure, TVA, group 
processes. 

There are pupil needs, parents must 
also see, that are more fundamental than 
the three R’s; these time-honored skills 
become meaningful only when em- 
bedded as minor components : within 
what Americans mean by the dignity 
and worth of the individual. W hethes 
the public school should be concerned 
with these needs is the fundamental 
issue in any curriculum revision called 
“general education.” Such a decision, 
it must become clear to parents, involves 
a complete shift in the present function 
of the American high school. From its 
inception the American high school has 
been thought of as an institution that 
sets the stage for opportunity, freedom 
itself being “given,” guaranteed in the 
Bill of Rights; the high school was 
never organized to be a place where 
democracy itself is to be learned 
through practice. 
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Parents Must Be Researchers 

Any discussion of this sort inevitably 
leads the parents to reflect not only 
upon their schools but also upon their 
community in order to observe its de- 
fects—the decline of the family, the 
breakdown of personality, the whole- 
sale reduction of opportunities for eco- 
nomic status, the inability to practice 
common citizenship tasks at the local 
level, the complete innocence of know- 
ing how to work together in groups. 

This kind of research should ap- 
praise the procedure for what it is: 
a job of social engineering, done by a 
“practicing social scientist.” Research 
of this type is a function of education 
as profoundly important to the nation 
as the making or the repeal of a Taft- 
Hartley law. “To discover w ays of get- 
ting parents to understand that the kind 
of ‘change- over in the curriculum that 
scientific research calls for is every bit 
as important as foreign policy or price 
controls identifies the curriculum direc- 
tor and the faculty with one of the 
greatest social and ‘moral undertakings 

» be found anywhere in progress in 
pliant To discover adequate tech- 
niques of bringing scientifically verified 
material to bear upon curriculum revi- 
sion with full participation of parents 
has itself, therefore, become a matter of 
research. Since parents will eventually 
decide these issues anyway, why not in- 
clude them from the beginning of cur- 
riculum change as part of the vesemvel’ 











In West Breakfasts Stood 
Out asa School Problem 


A survey conducted in 1944 among the school children in 
three typical counties in the state revealed that 
only 1 out of 10 ate a good breakfast. 





“One day diet records were obtained from 1,207 children from the 5th 
through the 10th grades. The agencies cooperating with the local school 
officials in making the study were the State Department of Education, the 
State Department of Health and the Agricultural Extension Service of West 
Virginia University. Among the significant findings: out of every 100 children, 
14 ate no breakfast. Of the 86 who ate some kind of breakfast, only 10% 
were good. In other words, the breakfasts of 9 out of every 10 children were 
lacking in fruit, milk, cereal . . . often all three.’’* 


In many schools throughout the country, surveys show similar results 
and special emphasis is being placed on the importance of breakfast. Good 
breakfast programs are being organized and conducted as part of health 
education. To help you teach this needed nutrition lesson, Cereal Institute 
offers FREE two breakfast teaching units which have been prepared in 
cooperation with educational and nutritional authorities and tested on a 
nation-widé basis in classrooms. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specify BU Breakfast Teaching Unit. 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 4th and 5th grade levels 
Specify EU Elementary Breakfast Teaching Unit. 


Both include teacher’s source book, basic breakfast wall chart, U.S. 
Government Meal Pattern Chart and 20 students’ notebook folders. 


Send postal card for either or both of these units to 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the 
betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


“From the reportof‘‘A State-Wide Nutrition Program Spon- 
sored by the West Virginia State Nutrition Committee.’ 
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THE ‘‘SECULAR” TREND IN MAN’S AFFAIRS 


A RECENT STUDY reported by the 
American Council on Education* points 
to the “secular” trend in present-day life 
and apparently concludes that this is the 
cause of much of the delinquency and 
crime of this period. This view has been 
expressed by numerous speakers and writ- 
ers who have been concerned with the 
problem of cultural breakdown 

Analysis of this situation involves con- 
sideration of several questions: To what 
extent has there been a “secular” trend in 
the modern period? What does this trend 
mean in respect to development of a 
method, or new way, of dealing with 
problematic situations? Should we now 
retreat from the use of this #zethod in the 
field of personality or character develop- 
ment? Is it possible to adapt our “spiritual 
values” so as to bring their meaning and 
use into harmony with the recent “secu- 
lar” trend? 

What is meant by the term “secular?” 
A dictionary definition includes these 
meanings: “secular; of or relating to 
worldly things; unconnected with or un- 
influenced by religion.” Words may be 
weasel things, and almost anything can 
be proved through use of glittering gen- 
eralities. Nevertheless, if secular refers to 
naturalistic concerns and procedures there 
is ample evidence to support the conclu- 
sion that secular activities have expanded 
of recent years. Here is some of this evi- 
dence: In medicine there has been a grow- 
ing reliance upon scientific techniques in 
diagnosing and treating disease. This ex- 
panding use of scientific insights and tech- 
niques may be seen in many fields—agri- 


_ *The Relation of Religion to Public Education; 
The Basic Principles, American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies, 1947. 
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culture, industry, criminology, social case 
work, psychiatry, weather forecasting, 
public opinion sampling, vocational guid- 
ance. In his inaugural address, President 
Truman threw his weight behind this 
movement in the words, “. . . we must 
embark on a forward new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available 
for the improvement and growth of under- 
developed areas.” 

What does this trend mean in respect to 
method? It means that, more and more, 
men have come to place reliance upon co- 
Operative human intelligence, expressed 
through the experimental method as a re- 
liable means of solving their problems. 

Is it likely that our peopie will go back 
to an older nonsecular method of pro- 
moting character growth in their chil- 
dren? The answer, I believe, is found in 
the expansion of youth activity programs 
in schools, communities, and churches. 

This new approach to character de- 
velopment goes deep. Psychologists are 
now pointing out that having children 
read and talk about “spiritual values”— 
ideals—is not enough. If it is desired that 
children live these ideals, they must have 
adequate opportunities to practice, to live, 
and experience them so that they come 

operate as habits. This, clearly, is an 
extension of the “secular” trend in the 
area of human relations—into the area of 
the “spiritual values.” 

Is it true that the so-called “secular” 
trend in modern life is the cause of social 
breakdown? The evidence available seems 
to point in another direction for the real 
explanation. The rapid multiplication of 
new machines has produced social changes 

(Continued on page 409) 
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YOU CAN MAKE EVERY ARITHMETIC 












Your pupils get a thrill of accomplish- 
ment from every lesson when Adven- 
tures With Numbers is their text. This 
brand new arithmetic series wins 
children’s (and teachers’) hearts be- 
cause it gives the child what he wants 
in the way of number experiences. 


vt — You find everything in these books 


attuned to your pupil’s private world, from the explanations and meanings given to 
the number games and experiences provided. Even the titles of the books embody his 
interests, and the attractiveness of each text’s format will thrill your pupils the moment 


they set eyes on it. 


Children thrilled, says Principal 
Here’s what Charles Wick, supervising principal in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, writes, 
“School has just begun, and Adventures With Numbers are in use. The teachers and 
students are thrilled with them. We think they are an ace high choice.” 


Free booklet tells you how 
If you would like to participate in the most exciting and satisfying arithmetic teaching 
of your career you will want to know all about Adventures With Numbers and how 
these new texts can help you. The coupon below brings full information without 
obligation. Clip it today. 


Some of the features you get only in 
ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 


New extrinsic interest-building devices. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
DEPT. L-3 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


Color used everywhere as an aid to learning. I would like to know how I can make 


arithmetic a thrilling adventure for 
myself and my pupils. 


Authors who are classroom teachers. 


Every lesson tested before publication in 
hundreds of classrooms. 
e Diagnostic and achievement tests with every 


unit, plus special remedial pages and work NAME . — — —_—— — 


for superior pupils. a % wan’ 
‘ at 4 ; 
e Eye chart type for sight conservation. ADDRESS Tie ° 5 casitenmaceneanern aes 
OF Li 
e New features to reduce teacher load. Ot eS a. ee are 


—-—---—--------- 
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Front Lines in Education 











Developing Instructional Materials for 
the Third Grade. Moving from the known, 
the curriculum of the San Francisco pri- 
mary grades follows the usual sequence: 
home, school, neighborhood—then the 
study of San Francisco and the Bay area 
in the third grade, and California in the 
fourth. 

As to classroom materials, the third 
grade has been the orphan. Only the more 
ingenious teachers have had a teaching 
kit dealing with San Francisco; and it was 
usually made up of pamphlets, maps, and 
similar materials developed for adult con- 
sumption by the Chamber of Commerce 
and business houses with sales appeal in 
mind and in print. Watering down adult 
literature has never proved to be educa- 
tionally nourishing for young children. 

Last March the school began develop- 
ing the materials for the study of San 
Francisco described here. 

The materials in this integrated third 
grade project include: 

e Six, 32-page, 9 x 10, highly illustrated 
booklets, printed in primary type, and 
written at third grade level. The titles of 
the books are: San Francisco Today, In 
and Out of San Francisco, Having Fun in 
San Francisco, Early San Francisco, The 
Neighborhoods of San Francisco, and 
Workers in San Francisco. 

e Eight film strips, twelve photographs 
to a film, plus proper captions also written 
at third grade level. The titles of the 
filmstrips are: The Port of San Francisco, 
Neighborhoods of San Francisco, An Au- 
tomobile Tour of San Francisco, Cities 
and Towns around San Francisco Bay, 
Having Fun in San Francisco, Going to 
Work in San Francisco, and The San 
Francisco Civie Center. 

e A sound transcription bringing to the 
classroom the typical sounds heard in San 
Francisco such as the cable cars, the cen- 
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tral engine room of the cable cars, air- 
planes, traffic, the bells of Mission Dolores, 
ship bells and whistles, fog horns, the surf, 
seals, animals at the zoo, trucks, buses, 
passenger cars, the clang of the traffic sig- 
nals, the one-lunger fishing boats, and 
trains. The public schools’ own radio sta- 
tion has its sound truck for developing 
transcriptions. 

e A set of thirty-five photostatic prints, 
8 x 10, of early and present-day San Fran- 
cisco, plastic covered, for classroom use. 


The time span has been an in-service 
training program, involving also the co- 
operation of many community agencies 
and organizations. The idea of this pro- 
gram was conceived last March, 1948. The 
assistant superintendent’s office set not- 
too-distant deadlines in the development 
of the materials, with the assumption that 
teachers on committees are due early re- 
turns upon their time and energy invest- 
ment. 

At this writing, this much has been 
done: 

e The first booklet was off the press 
and in the schools last September, 1948. A 
second printing brings the copies to 19,000. 

e The second booklet was off the press 
in November—19,000 copies. 

e The third booklet is in press. The 
other three should be out by May. 

e The eight filmstrips have been com- 
pleted and delivered. Also the study 
prints. 

e Transcriptions of sounds are being 
tried out in a few schools before the final 
discs are prepared. 


The total cost will not exceed $20,000, 
half of which was provided by the Rosen- 
berg Foundation. A committee of teach- 
ers, with a competent principal, Mrs. Edith 
Cochran, as chairman, is writing the book- 
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lets. The assistant superintendent and two 


supervisors have helped. Teachers all over 
the city have participated by supplying 
cooperative stories developed on the sub- 
ject in their classrooms. They have also 
tried out copy and materials. 

Scores of public agencies and private 
organizations provided photographs, in- 
formation, or art work. They include the 
City Planning Commission, the San Fran- 
cisco Planning and Housing Association, 
departments of the city government, news- 
papers, banks, manufacturing concerns, 
Federal agencies, chambers of commerce, 
tourist bureaus, steamship and air lines, 
railroads and bus lines, etc. 

An outside part-time consultant was 
employed for the equivalent of thirteen 
weeks to make contacts with other agen- 
cies for help, arranging printing contacts, 
etc. 

A teacher’s manual has been developed 
by the supervisors to accompany the ma- 
terials. This is not a ready-made curricu- 
lum. It represents instructional aids for 
teachers and children who set out to study 
their community. Harold Spears, assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of elemen- 
tary education, has directed the entire 
project. 


A Significant Look at Functional Edu- 
cation. Educators interested in the im- 
provement of our schools have been 
awaiting with much interest the report of 
the study of the Springfield, Missouri, 
schools. For a number of years Spring- 
field has been regarded as one of our more 
forward-looking schoo] systems, and one 
which has attempted to develop a more 
functional program for the children and 
youth of that community. As elsewhere, 
these attempts to break with traditional 
practices have met with some opposition 
in the community. The matter came to 
a head in November, 1947, when a parents’ 
committee presented a protest to the board 
of education and another parents’ group 
requested that an impartial survey of the 
school program be made. The board of 
education agreed to a survey, and the 
College of Education of the University of 
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Illinois was invited to make the evaluation. 
The report of the survey was presented to 
the Springfield board and pon in No- 
vember, 1948. 

The report, called A Look at Springfield 
Schools, constitutes a real contribution to 
odmatinas literature. The report is ex- 
ceedingly heartening to parents, teachers, 
and educators generally who believe in an 
educational program better geared to the 
needs of boys and girls. The critics of 
“progressive education” find little solace in 
the report—they will find a great deal that 
should once and for all convince them 
that a functional educational program is 
not poor education. 

The survey staff, in approaching this 
broad evaluation of a school system, first 
defined the earmarks of a good school. 
These are listed under five major head- 
ings: teaching tools of learning for pur- 
pose; practicing living in a democracy; 
relating the school program to real-life 
problems; recognizing child growth as a 
total process; and recognizing the fact 
that no two pupils are alike. The survey 
staff then explored the views of the super- 
intendent and the administrative staff, the 
teachers, and the public in terms of their 
acceptance of desirable characteristics of 
a good school in each of these five areas. 
They found the staff and teachers to have 
a very forward-looking point of view and, 
most surprisingly, that parents in general 
really wanted a good education for their 
children when choices were presented to 
them in terms of what happens to boys 
and girls. 

The survey staff evaluated the work of 
the Springfield schools in terms of these 
five areas. And it is here that the survey 
staff did a particularly significant and im- 
portant job, for they not only have secured 
extensive objective evidence through tests 
but have evaluated the quality of class- 
room living through observation of prac- 
tice and through evidence obtained from 
pupils and teachers. 

In general, the Springfield schools 
emerged with flying colors. And, to what 
must be the dismay of traditionally 
minded citizens (and educators else- 
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where), the Springfield children measured 
up with the average throughout the 
country on standardized tests in their 
knowledge of facts, principles, and funda- 
mental skills, with one exception, the lan- 
guage arts, but not including reading. On 
the other hand, pupils in the schools were 
superior in the general area of social liv- 
ing, and the Springfield schools were 
commended for their job in teaching dem- 
ocratic living and in helping pupils with 
their life problems. As an interesting side- 
light, the survey staff was able to repeat 
a standardized reading test given in 1931 
and the pupils in 1948 made a better show- 
ing than did their predecessors seventeen 
years ago. 

The survey staff did feel that the school 
had neglected the development of under- 
standing on the part of parents of the 
school and its progress, especially with 
reference to promotion and grading prac- 
tices. Too often, criticism of newer edu- 
cational developments grows out of ig- 
norance of objectives and means to be 
used in achieving those objectives rather 
than opposition to the objectives them- 
selves. 

Copies of the surveys may be obtained 
from H. P. Study, Superintendent of 
Schools, for $2.12. 


The Changing World 
(Continued from page 405) 


faster than our people have been able to 
adapt their social arrangements involved 
in the use of these machines. The funda- 
mental adjustment process that is actually 
under way appears to be: use of the same 
kind of problem-solving method in meet- 
ing their new social problems as was em- 
ployed in creating the machines that gave 
rise to these social problems. 

If this analysis is sound, then we may 
expect the recent “secular” trend to go 
forward—in spite of those who would 
reverse the tide of modern man’s develop- 
ment. 
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EVEN a teacher with little or no art training can 
teach art successfuliy with NEW ART EDUCA- 
*TION Textbooks. 


Trained art teachers find this authentic course of 
study a helpful guide and time-saver. 


A pupil’s textbook and detailed Teaching Reference 
for each grade, 1 to 9. Prepared by noted art and 
teaching authorities. 


Free comprehensive folder on poe 
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TOYS 


For use in nursery, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary grades, Judy Toys provide satisfying 
learning experiences. They aid in reading 
readiness, Language and social develop- 
ment. Judy Toys are the fun way to learn! 





Judy PUZZLES 


Famous Judy Puzzles loved by 
children everywhere give hours 
of fun. Colorful puzzle pieces 
fit into exact cutout outline on 
9” x 12” sturdy background. 








9 . 
Judy’s Manuscript 
Judv’s lower-case Manuscript 
Alphabets contain 120 durable 
plastic composition letters, 
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Judy JUNIORS 


Four Series of Form Boards with 
objects familiar to children. The 
name of each object is printed 
in large manuscript letters. 





Judy’s AJphabets 

Judy's Alphabets—Children find 
it fun to learn to spell with 
Judy's Alphabets—50 plastic 
composition letters and 10 num- 
erals painted in bright colors. 
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Judy’s Match- Ettes 


Judy’s Match-Ettes — New fun 
game. Children match colorful 
illustrated tags with pictures, 
words and numbers on playing 
boards. Develops vocabulary. 


Say 
Judy’s FARM 


Judy's deluxe Farm, includes 


barn, house, silo, windmill, 
chicken coop, corn crib, pig 
trough—30 characters including 
humans, animals and automo- 
tive parts; 12 fence sections, 24 
fence posts, 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS 1, 


MINN. 
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The Importance of People 


Dorothy T Hayes 








SHOULD TIMMY GRADUATE? 


DEAR MARY: You're good to write me 
in such detail about the things happening 
in your school. I welcome your letters and 
digest them eagerly, even though this shar- 
ing of educational experiences keeps me 
thinking way into the night and may be 
responsible for my vehemently bursting 
forth at 6:30 AM (when my sleeping 
partner is not one whit interested in edu- 
— problems) with such statements 

s “I don’t believe in tenure, do you?” 

“aes been thinking about Timmy and 
hope you'll write me what his teachers 
finally decide to do about him. You say 
they are thinking of not letting him grad- 
uate from elementary school because they 
think “it will not be fair to him” to let 
him go to high school not having acquired 
the academic background they think will 
be expected of him in the next unit of the 
educational ladder. Are they afraid for 
Timmy? Are they sure he is doomed for 
failure in the high school and cannot bear 
to let him try to meet the failure? Or are 
they just a little worried that they, Tim- 
my’s teachers, may be judged as having 
done an inadequate job of teaching? 

You say you feel the secondary school 
hasn’t gone as far as the elementary school 
in w orking out a program geared to the 
real life needs of its citizens? I can almost 
see your clenched fist and hear you pound- 
ing on the table when you say, “Why, 
oh, w hy doesn’t somebody do something 
about the secondary school?” 

Perhaps you're right, Mary, in seeing the 
secondary school as the “bottle-neck” that 
keeps us from dev eloping a total educa- 
tional program that “accepts the individual 
where he is,” that provides a flexible pro- 
gram that meets individual differences and 
encourages growth for all rather than uni- 
form progress. But I wonder whether it is 
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intellectually honest to make such a gen- 
eralization about all secondary schools? 
What about that high school we attended 
in Milwaukee? Some of the best prepara- 
tion for living the rest of my life and in 
developing interest in learning to under- 
stand the importance of people seems to 
stem from my high -school experiences. 
There were high schools, then, and there 
are those today which seem to do a better 
job of meeting individual differences than 
the elementary schools in the same educa- 
tional system. 

I once sat in on a meeting where the 
school guidance counselor was pleading 
with two eighth grade teachers to allow 
a girl to graduate. Their only reason for 
wanting to hold her back seemed to be 
that they thought she couldn’t possibly do 
successful high school work, and they 
couldn’t dissuade her from wanting to go 
to high school. 

“But has she not done 
in your school?” I asked. 

“Well, not really satisfactory,” they said. 
“We've passed her along year after year 
because she seemed to be trying so hard, 
and there were many reasons why we 
didn’t want to discourage her by letting 
her sense what a failure she was. But she’s 
not equipped to do high school work and 
we can’t convince either her or her mother 
that she shouldn’t try to do further school 
work. We’d be willing to let her grad- 
uate if we could be sure she wouldn’t try 
to go to high school!” 

It didn’t seem possible that Nancy’s ele- 
mentary school had really met her ‘special 
needs, even though she had been ‘ ‘passed 
along year after year,” but at least she had 
stay ed with boys and girls her own age. 
Her teachers finally agreed that she could 
graduate with her ‘class. 


satisfactory work 
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“But what will happen to her in high 
school we simply don’t know, but we'll 
try not to worry,” they said. 

I made the comment that I would try 
to keep in touch with Nancy while she 
was in high school. 

“Through her first year in high school,” 
the elementary school teachers said, “be- 
cause surely they won’t keep her longer 
than the first year!” 

But Nancy did stay past her first year, 
and her second and third years. In “fact, 
she graduated and spent two years in a 
junior college. Today she’s what people 
call a “self-respecting citizen.” 

I’ve often wondered whether Nancy’s 
teachers learned from her experiences. I’ve 
wondered whether they learned to trust 
the secondary school to carry on where the 
elementary left off? There were other 
boys and girls with needs like Nancy’s and 
needs different from Nancy’s who went to 
that same high school, and I saw it proved 
over and over again that students could be 
accepted “where they were” and experi- 
ences could be provided that kept them 
interested and motivated to learn the 
things that helped them develop into 
functionally useful citizens. What more 
could we ask of any school? 

I hope your colleagues will not make a 
hasty decision in Timmy’s case. As impor- 
tant as Timmy’s life is, other important 
outcomes are dependent on the decision. 
The fiery discussion may be a first step 
toward coordination between Timmy’s 
elementary and secondary schools. I hupe 
you will find ways of getting at the phi- 
losophy of the school Timmy will next 
attend, and of working with that school. 
Dare I even hope that perhaps some day 
soon your teachers will be requesting a co- 
operative workshop program composed of 
both high school and elementary school 
teachers to study the common problems 
in relation to the goal we today set for all 
children. You know as well as I that only 
by working together, instead of fighting 
each other, can the schools the Timmys 
and Nancys of the world attend give them 
and the world what is due them. 


Dorothy 
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Springboard for 
group discussion 


EDUCATION FOR 
SOCIAL COMPETENCE 


A report of the Stanford Social Edu- 
cation Investigation by I. James 
Quillen and Lavone Hanna 


Education for Social Competence pro- 
vides “an orientation to the whole 
area of social education,” deals with 
“all the major aspects of curriculum 
and instruction in secondary-school 
social studies.” Scope of the report 
may be judged from the chapter 
titles 

The History and Réle of Social- 
Studies Instruction; The Nature and 
Needs of the Individual; Social 
Competence and Human Behavior; 


Content of Instruction for Social 
Competence; Organization of Learn- 
ing Experiences; The Problem Ap- 
proach: A Study of Its Comparativ« 
Value; 

Techniques of Teaching: Preplan- 
ning; Techniques of Teaching: Unit 
Development; The Materials of In- 
struction: Reading Materials; Vis- 
ual and Auditory Aids; Using Com- 
munity Resources in Social-Studies 
Instruction; The Use of Persuasion 
Materials ; 

The Meaning and Significance of 
Evaluation; Evaluation Techniques: 
Interpretation and Use of Evalua- 
tion Data; The Teacher of the Social 
Studies; Areas of Crucial Impor- 
tance. 


The book concludes with an exten 


sive bibliography and three useful 
appendixes: A Resource Unit; A 
Teaching Unit for Student Use; 


Sample Report Cards. 

Of special interest to high-school 
teachers of the social studies and to 
high-school administrators, /duca- 
tion for Social Competence can als: 
serve as an excellent springboard for 
faculty or faculty-parent discussion 
of the vitally important theme that 
gives the report its name. 


580 pages List price, $3.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
San Francisco 5 New York 10 
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THE LISTENING POST 


The Biggest Issue in Federal Aid to Education 


THE BITTER ISSUE of church and 
state in the 81st Congress overshadows 
federal aid for general education. What- 
ever arguments there may be in behalf of 
federal funds for public education, they 
all fade into insignificance when com- 
pared with the proposals which would also 
permit such funds to be used in aid of 
parochial school services. 

It is amazing that countless thousands 
of Americans who believe in federal aid 
for education are unaware that current 
proposals for federal aid for general edu- 
cation now before Congress would open 
the door for the use of federal aid in sup- 
port of school services in parochial schools; 
that the present subtle provision of what 
is commonly known as Section 6 of such 
current bills on this subject will play into 
the hands of proponents of federal aid for 
parochial schools; and that by reason of 
such provision the proponents of parochial 
schools have joined in support of the fed- 
eral aid for education proposal. 

Are you one of the countless thousands 
who say, “I am in favor of federal aid for 
public schools only” or who say, “If I 
thought that the current proposal for fed- 
eral aid for education would open the door 
for aid to parochial schools I certainly 
would not be in favor of it?” If this is the 
way you feel, you owe it to yourself to 
examine and reflect upon the involvements 
in S. 246 and H.R. 400 now before the 
current Congress—particularly Section 6. 
The Section, on first thought, may sound 
simple enough. Unfortunately, it is subtle 
enough to trick millions who believe that 
public school funds should be used in aid 
of public schools only. This Section ex- 
pressly allows federal funds “for any cur- 
rent expenditures for elementary or sec- 
ondary school purposes for which educa- 
tional revenues derived from state or local 
sources may legally and constitutionally 
be expended in such state.” Already in 
approximately twenty states, state or local 
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school funds are being used to provide 
transportation, books, or tuition for chil- 
dren attending private schools. 

The principal claims which have been 
resorted to justify the wording of this 
Section are: (1) that federal funds for edu- 
cation should be free from federal con- 
trol; (2) that federal funds should be 
spent in. accordance with state constitu- 
tions and laws. There can be no disagree- 
ment on these. However, they are too 
general and utterly inadequate to meet 
specific constitutional questions arising in 
the states based upon denial of privilege or 
rights on account of religion, and for this 
reason Section 6 does not satisfactorily 
meet the issue of separation of church and 
state. Any question arising in the states 
wherein it is claimed that a certain right 
is being denied on account of religion may 
not ultimately be determined by state au- 
thorities. In questions involving abridg- 
ment of rights on account of religion or 
creed the state is not the final arbiter. 
Hence, the federal proposal for local or 
state option is legislatively unsound and 
ignores recent judicial extension of the 
meaning of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendment of the federal Constitution. It 
proposes to transfer a vital educational 
issue from the legislative to the judicial 
branch of the government. 

To those who have given much thought 
to the educational, religious, and constitu- 
tional involvements in the current legis- 
lative proposals for federal aid, it becomes 
obvious that a constitutional issue in the 
state courts touching upon religion is not 
finally settled in the state; that Congress 
cannot successfully return that type of 
issue back to the states. If Congress does 
not say what the law is with respect to the 
use of federal funds in connection with 
parochial schools it will simply tempo- 
rarily refer it to the states but only for so 
long as it takes to bring a test in the 
courts. Since it involves a federal ques- 
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tion, it will soon rebound to the United 
States Supreme Court. Hence, the claim 
for local or state option with respect to 
religious issues fades out of the picture. 
They simply result in federal determina- 
tion and control by the Supreme Court. In 
this connection it is pertinent to bear in 
mind that the Supreme Court has sustained 
the use of public funds in aid of services in 
connection with parochial schools im all 
the cases which have been submitted where 
that question was in issue, namely: 
Reuben Quick Bear v. Leupp, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 210 U. S. 
50 (1908) Sustained the use of pub- 
lic funds in paying tuition of Indians 
attending a private Catholic school. 
Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of 
Education. 281 U. S. 370, 50 S. Ct. 
335, 74 L. Ed. 913 (1930) Sustained 
the use of public funds to furnish 
textbooks for use in private Catholic 
schools. 
Everson v. Board of Education of the 
Township of Ewing. 67 S. Ct. 504. 
(Decided February 10, 1947) Sus- 





tained the use of public funds to pay 
for transportation of children attend- 
ing a private Catholic school. 

The Supreme Court has accepted the 
theory usually held by proponents of pa- 
rochial schools that the aid is for the child 
and not the school. Obviously, if this phi- 
losophy is to be followed to its logical 
conclusion it would lead to public aid to 
all educational services in parochial 
schools, It should be remembered that 
public schools, open to all regardless of 
creed, are for the benefit of the child and 
not the schools. Why should tax payers 
be forced to maintain two systems of edu- 
cation—a nonsectarian public school sys- 
tem open to all regardless of creed, and a 
private sectarian school system? 

If the present bill is passed without 
modification by the time this goes to press, 
public school people over the nation will 
be faced with another grave problem. It 
will probably be greater than the achieve- 
ment of the Federal Aid Bill itself. It will 
involve the continued existence of public 
education throughout the nation. 
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PAUL WITTY’S New Book 
oe e e 
Reading in Modern Education 
Discusses the latest theories and practices in teaching read- 
ing in elementary and high schools, and indicates the role 
and importance of interest in reading. A forward-looking 
plan for improving instruction in reading is presented. 


Based on. extensive research, this new scientific study by 
an expert in the field considers children’s mental, physical, 
emotional, and social development in relation to their ad- 
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TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. The secondary school and its 
changing curriculum is focusing the atten- 
tion of many writers. In recent years 
many books have been written on the 
problem of teaching in the secondary 
school. Teaching Adolescents in Second- 
ary Schools, by Harry Rivlin, is reviewed 
here because it is a book which is directed 
to the classroom teacher. The success of 
any educational program, no matter how 
lofty its aims may be, depends upon the 
teacher in the classroom. In this book the 
author has “tried not only to give the new 
teacher the help he needs in solving his 
most pressing problems, but also to de- 
velop a point of view toward teaching and 
toward his students that should help him 
to solve countless other problems which 
have not been discussed.” 

A sampling of chapter headings include 
these topics: The Teacher and the Chang- 
ing Secondary School Curriculum, How 
Can the Teacher Apply Generally Ac- 
cepted Principles of Good Teaching, The 
Unit Plan of Teaching, Making Learning 
Concrete, Managing a Classroom, and The 
Beginning of a New Term. 

Although the book is directed primarily 
to the new teacher, the experienced teacher 
will also find it useful—Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., New York. Price $3. 


RADIO WORKSHOP FOR CHIL- 
DREN, by Jennie Waugh Callahan, is a 
book which will be helpful to teachers in- 
terested in producing radio programs. 
Many teachers have found that the chil- 
dren gain valuable experiences in the pro- 
cess of writing and producing their own 
radio programs. With increased use of 
disc, tape, and wire recorders it is not nec- 
essary to have a broadcasting studio and 
station to provide this valuable activity. 
Radio Workshop for Children is a how- 
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to-do-it book. “It covers all the details of 
running a school workshop: the building 
of programs from all subjects in the school 
curriculum, the initial-to-final steps in 
writing various kinds of broadcasts, the de- 
tailed directions for auditioning children, 
casting, rehearsing, and broadcasting pro- 
grams in which pupils perform.” 

The book is concise and clear in its de- 
scription of the various aspects of radio 
production. To the teacher who wants to 
use radio production as a classroom ac- 
tivity, this will be a valuable aid.—Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, price $3.75 


ARITHMETIC 1948 is a monograph 
which includes the papers presented at the 
Third Annual Conference on Arithmetic 
held at the University of Chicago, July 
, 8, and 9, 1948. Teachers of arithmetic 
should find in this monograph many ideas 
and suggestions for improving their teach- 
ing. Some of the topics discussed are: 
Multi- Sensory Aids, Evaluating Outcomes 
of Instruction in Arithmetic, The Mean- 
ings of Problems, Place of Workbooks, 
Organization and Administration of the 
Arithmetic Program in the Elementary 
School, and the Professional Preparation 
of Teachers. Available from The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $2.50. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MOTION PIC- 
TURE. Perhaps no teaching aid has re- 
ceived as much attention during the past 
ten years as the motion picture film. 
Teachers and administrators have been 
concerned over the use of this valuable 
tool in the classroom. Film and Education, 
edited by Godfrey Elliot, is a book which 
has drawn together into one volume all 
of the important facets bearing upon the 
educational motion picture. 

The thirty-seven chapters are written 
by a specialist in the field. Here in one 
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place has been brought together some of 
the best thinking on the subject. The 
book is divided into five sections: The 
Nature of the Educational Film, The Film 
in the Classroom, The Educational Film 
Elsewhere, and Administrative Problems 
and Practices. 

Part Il, The Film in the Classroom, will 
be of special interest to classroom teachers. 
A discussion of basic techniques and the 
application of films to specific teaching 
areas is presented. Part V takes up the 
question of state film programs, the co- 
operative film library, selection and eval- 
uation of films, and other problems which 
are concerned with administration of the 
program. 

For anyone interested in the use of mo- 
tion pictures in education, this volume will 
be valuable. Published by The Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York. Price $7.50. 


A FILMSTRIP. “Story of West Coast 
Lumber” is the new filmstrip recently is- 
sued by the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. This filmstrip deals with the 
lumbering industry in the Douglas fir re- 
gion—the states of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. The subject matter covered includes 
harvesting of the forest supply, manufac- 
turing of West Coast lumber, and growth 
and protection of trees. 

This filmstrip should be of interest to 
social studies and science teachers as it 
presents valuable information on the lum- 
ber industry of the Northwest. Vocabu- 
lary, pictures, and continuity are excellent. 
For further information on this filmstrip, 
write the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois; or West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, 1410 S. W. Morrison Street. The 
filmstrip is available free to schools. 
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